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SAINT-SAENS 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer iresden, 

Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on#/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 

of Vocal and Dramatic Art 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York. 
100 West 125th Street York 


Avenue; 
Residence : 


LAMPERTI. 


New 


Address 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 
MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 

Vocai Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 
MISS CARROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voca! 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone piacing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


C. WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction 


Baritone 
Culture 


SAMUEL 


Mr. J 


Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays tad Tieredaye. 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of “Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Ww. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLrure, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
— Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. concerts and 
Professor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE 
Summer Studio, PARIS, care 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 
Fer information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


Morgan, Harjes 








THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
G. WARING STEBBINS, 
“~~ of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


151 East 62d Street 


Mr. 


CONCERT 


Home Studio : New York 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


y * . — 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street. New York Citv. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 


Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 


Opera. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


With the 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to 4 P. M. 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street, New York. 
PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : 112 East 18th Street, New York 


E. A. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 


R. A. M., London, England. 


CONTRALTO. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Voca. INSTRUCTION. 
91 Sixtn Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
“or care of THz MusicaL Courier, New York. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 


55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Resumes Instruction October 2 
STub1o: Carnegie Music Hall, New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
687 Lexington Avenue 
EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Author and Lecturer on important 
Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Teacher 
vocal topics 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mine FLORENZA v’'ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 7ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Vocal Instruction 





Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Teacher of the BOUHY 

421 West 57th Street 


Authorized METHOD. 
New York 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street 


New York 
FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
209 West 123d Street. New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 


GEORGE 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
ACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio : 58 East 59th Street, New York 
String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice 


voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
he ro accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto., 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


culture Good 


Harmony 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


44 West 17th Street, New York. 


te Opera, 


Accompanist 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocal 


INSTRUCTION, 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
i2 West New York 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
ollegiate Church, cor- 


119th Street 


Organ lessons at Marble ( 








ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 

Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 

\ 5 siltair 

Voice Culture 

Organist and Choirmaster Paul's Chapel, 

Trinity Parish J Author of he Art 
of Breathing Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 
$20 Fift Avenue 


Champs El 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


, New York. 


Studi 


Paris 


ysees) 





Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pr r Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended hin (nstruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice Culture and Song 
Ss mer Stud 5 Summer Avenue 
( Rat s, ¥ 
Mme. CORTADA, 
Voca ind Instrume al Is < ) 
Of de “* ow K k N. ¥ 
KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano 
Ce t ( ‘ al Instruction 
Ea Ti 7 t New York 
RICCARDO RICCI 
Opera, Oratorio, ‘ r Inst tio 
— 10 We ry Stree 


J. ELDON HOLE, 








Vocal In 1 t St. E 4 h 
Tone Production and Singing. M ays and 
Phursdays 12 East 1i¢ Street, New York 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL 
tassc 
P MMI ARONA 
Concert and Orator al Instruction 
Address: 228 West 43d Street, New York 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera C« 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 21 New York 
With the N sliewe of Music 





Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 

The Baritone 
ner 6th and Chest- 
a, Pa 








Vocal Schoo 





MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist. 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 

Pupils accepted. 
New York 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions 
321 West 45th 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
43 East 59th Street, New York 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 

1238 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Street 


MMe. 





Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Special Summer course for Teachers and 


the famous 


to study 


Singers who desir« 


LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 
Studio: Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Italian School 


ooklyn, N. Y. 
RICE, 


Teacher of the Voice 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Br 


Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES A 
Tenor and Contralto. 


nd V Iture 


New York 


Oratorio, Concerts a Vocal ¢ 
221 East 19th Street 


WALTER H. McILROY, 


Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn 583 Madison Street 
New York Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
Soprano Soloist 

Piano and Vocal 

New York. 


Concerts, Church, Musicales 


Instruction 333 West 23d Street 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND 
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Maz, EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musica! 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, 
Organist and Choirmaster’ St. James’ 
New York. 
For terms for eee address St. 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. EvizapetH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4Ist Street, New York. 





x. 7. 
Church, 








ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 

ARTHUR WHITING, 

Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 

Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 

LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 98d Street, New York. 











HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
Interpretation. 
Studio : arr sid Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio. Church— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. 


HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, vet, New York. <i 
EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West @as Street, New ‘York. 








Mrs. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numboret upils. 
Vocal Studio : 66 Carnegi i New York. 
Receiving days at studio Mende ook 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 aane Park. 


WI LLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio : “ The Chelsea,” 282 West 28d St., New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- 
tention to Voice a | and ~— Accom ist. 
Studio Fulton Street, Broo lyn. 
New York : care MUSICAL COURIER 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 

Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years. 
29 East 11th Street, New York. 














J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Br way, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
Address : 





82 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Caqeedey. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 





H. G. TUCKER, 


Pianist. 


Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 








162 | am Street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Orator 
21 Music ‘Gian, Boston. 





MMe. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


HOMER ‘a 


Harmony, Counte 
French Schoo! 
Pierce Building, Boston. | 


NORRIS, 





Mrs. L. P. 


MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


xint and Composition 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Bari 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Societ 
Studio - 


F. Ww. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 


131 Tremont 


ocal Instruction. 


treet, 


tone. 
Musicales. 


Boston. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Yersin Sound System, 
ge. 


Delle Sedie 
Vocal Art. 


{ 
f 


French 


409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 


Ha 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 


Miss AAGOT LU NDE, 


Contralto. 


Boston. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


911 poytsies | Street, Boston. 


CHARLES " CAPEN, 


Teacher of om Organ, Harmony 
an 


Coun 
149 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Bailding. Copley 


—. AND Mrs. RICHARD 


Dramatic So 
Recitals, Concerts, 








t, 
ont Street, Boston. 


uare, Boston. 


BLACKMORE, Jr., 
ano—Tenor Robusto. 
atorio. Teachers of Singing. 


136 te dene Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Princi 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Boston 








LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


Baritone. 


Voice Culture for Song and S 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New Yo York City. 





The Virgil Piano School 


AND 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Free Recitals are given every week at the School. 


PUPILS CAN 


@ AT ANY TIME. 


For particular dates address 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. 15th Street, New York. 





Faelten Pianoforte School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


The courses of this new school provide instruction 
in everything that furms an essential part of a musical education. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 


July and August, 


Special Summer Session durin 


1897, with o 
work in the 


opportunities for Music 
undamental Training Classes for Children. 


Prospectus mailed free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, Boston, 


14, 


1897. 


eachers to see the 


| 
PAUL LHERIE, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


oes ~ IN SINGING 
@ Boylston Street, Boston. 





Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS MOYEN D'UNE 





ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


MARIE ‘ROZE, 

Mann agg artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 


‘THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Pas 





COLONEL ‘HEN RY M APLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Cable address ; “ Impresario, Paris.” 


The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


| MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 


Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

40 rue de l’Université, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
gacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Pormerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 

terpretation thoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


lM. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OpEoN, PARIS. 


Lyric Declamation, Declamation, Facial Expres- 
sion, Interpretation, Diction. New York, Septem- 
ber 28 to November 1, 1897. $5 a lesson. Limited 
number of pupils. Address immediately care of 
Mr. Hibbard, 1672 Broadway, New York, or M 
Léon Jancey, & rue Condorcet, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 


(Parc Monceau.) 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 
2 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 


lete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 

on, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
insemble Music. Violin, Singing, 


PARIS. 





a ctation, my” hed 
iment and 
alks on Music. 
From Mangieopacten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. nch sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 


few parents. 
WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 
Mme. FRANK. 





PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, a wh 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Grmpgermaiosse of Paris. 


The spoken will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 


sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught. 
Facilities for engnawmente abe abroad or in America 
for graduates. Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Vespecitive examinations twice a year 


Redident pupils rs 
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M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 


| Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 


Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 

Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately | Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


MONSIEUR HENRI FAL 

Lessons in Piano Seenien one Theory. M. Faicke 

- ks oH German and Spanish. Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Cver 


~~ shee, 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
ae octaves. 
i with Carl Rosa Opera 
a Concert, Oratorio, Raglish, French and 


Ital 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








MESDEMOISELLES s YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French a 


For circulars and cards addre 
Rue des Belles Peuilles, PARIS, F! FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, fengunges, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

30 rue St. Petersbours. 








MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante. Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares oa Oraserte, Concert, in Italian, 
English, Preuch, Spat 
__M place | K Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE- BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 

LE. rue Blanche, Paris. 


Mise-en- 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 68 rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. EmILe ae 


rm and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPA RATION 
A SPECIALTY. 
VTALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
_ PARIS. 


in regular cast. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de VOpera. 


Method Garcia— French, Italian. 


(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 


24 rue de Vintimille, PARIS. 


M. MANOURY, peiacelind 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— aay | 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Tetemgee. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


tatiana” ethod. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lam Rossini, in 


THE ART OF ef GING. 
RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


Prorgsseu R DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Voice 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
Priacipal Piaasoforte Departmcat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathetic Deparimeat. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Priacipal Organ 


LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Viotia Departmcat. 
Residence on whey yp for pupils Bom a distance. 


mn +B ATRER, SESBION. 





Department 


one =, Gnicos, 
iy ical Director and Sec’y 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 











/ CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 





Chicago. 





J.H. KOWALSKI, 
CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio, 

Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 

Cuicaco, ILL. 





MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST. 


801 Steinway Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 


2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Int. 





Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 
Oratorio—ConcerT—SonG RECITAL. 


Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 90 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 








Tue Art or SINGING. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


84 Monroe Street, 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical Gollege, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZAEGFELD, President. 
Dr. PF. ZIEGFELD, 
Louts FALk, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Soca. giving full information mailed free 


E1lodoro de Campi 
i School 


{ Musical Directors. 
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THEODORE SPIERING, 


VIOLINIST. - 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHerR ArT or PIANo PLAyING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 


Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
a “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
” “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or corr d 1 in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





fGienevra Johnstone Bishop, 


. . « - SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Ill. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, III. 








WALTER SPRY, 
Director of Conservatory of Music, 
@sza™ QUINCY, ILL. 
Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 





SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
A Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY,. . . Organ. 


SE ACoRSO ei eie ih), Clie 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


HENRY 6. RONEY, 
Conted 


. 
2506 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO. 
Organist and Choirmas‘er Grace 
piscopal 





Church 1887 to 1897. 

Trainer and Manager of 

a EY’S BOYS,” now avail- 

ahitwmeme” . . Send for 
Pictorial Souvenir Book. 
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New England Conservatory of Music, 


+ ‘vid pi. F 
, PA = 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, . 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Send for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale, 


GENERAL 
MANAGER. 








NEW YORK.—Continued. 
W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 


Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
turday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 


__ Chicago. 


VICTOR HEINZE, concear pianist 


and TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly principal teacher of the musical de- 
rtment of the Royal Normal School at 
-hweidnitz, in Germany. Piano instruction 
= the application of the celebrated method 
of Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The Trio is open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZE, 
Studio 1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOPER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Delsarte. Dramatic Art. Twentieth year. 
Able corps of teachers. Nellie Bangs Skelton, 
Director of Piano Department. 

Write Tenth Floor, Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 


MARY WOOD CHASE, | 
Concert Pianiste. 
For terms. dates, &c., address 


1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. anD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : % EAST 42p PLACE. 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 5% Pullman Building, Adams St., 


oad Chicago, Iil, 
GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 
INCORPORATED. 


MUSICAL AND Dramatic ArT. 
. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


L 
Isabella Buildin 
46 & 48 























, 
on Buren Street, Chicago. 
_Catalogues sent upon application. 


THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Voca. INsTRUCTOR. 
Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, 


EARL R. DRAKE, 


Concert VIOLINIST AND INSTRUCTION. 


Studios SUMMY’S, 
71 Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


| 


Cuicaco, IL. 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avec., Chicago. | 
Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue mailed free. | 


JouN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- 
ETT, NoYes B. MINER, RAGNA LINNE, Singing ; 
CLARENCE DICKINSON, Organ; JoseF ViLim, | 
Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty 
other_ superior instructors. THE VILiIM TRIO: | 
Josef Vilim, Violin; Josef Kalas, Violoncello;.| 
Gertrude Murdough, Piano. Address j 

243 Wabash Ave., care of American Conservatory. 





HARRISON CONCERT | 
ORGANIST. 
Studio 6, - mr 
26 Piano and 
| Wabash Ave., Organ 


cucsco, Zi  lnstruction. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
__112 East 18th Street, New York. — 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 


308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 


Residence : ‘‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 
Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn. N Y 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as shose of his 
pupils. —-GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 


Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 


New York. 


| New York School of Expression. 


—_— GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals | F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 
Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers an Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work. 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897. 
For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


y rt 
ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, ‘Dippel and other 
great artists). 18 East 23d St., New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of i 





uarter’s tuition not ired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 


Address: Room 406, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 


| Instrumentation. 


Lrooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,’ 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 


(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 54th St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York, 
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Tue THIRTEENTH SILESIAN Music FestivaL — Puccini's 

Opera La Bonfme—Boere as Guest—Beriin Nores. 

June 26, 1897. 
THINK I have beaten the record this season 
for attending music festivals. Four of them in as many 
weeks is a record breaker, is it not? Anyhow, it seems like 
a good deal to me, and I am glad it is all over now. The 
last one, from which I returned a few days ago, was the thir- 
teenth Silesian Festival, held at Gverlitz on the 20th, 2ist 
and 22d inst., and 1 give you my impressions of it in a 
translation of my daily reports for the Berliner Tagedblatt, 
for which paper on this occasion I acted as special corre- 
spondent in place of its regular critic, my valued friend 
and confrére, Heinrich Neumann, who was prevented from 
attending by reason of other engagements, the most import- 

ant and excusable among which is his matrimonial one. 

GOERLITZ, June 21, 1897 

The thirteenth Silesian Festival began under the most 
favorable conditions. The clear, bright and cool weather 
that prevailed made the auditorium a pleasant abiding 
place, and conspired with the enthusiasm of the large and 
discriminating audience in calling forth the highest capac- 
ities of the performers. 

The first meeting was opened by a short address of 
greeting from Olenbriigermeister Biichtemann. The 
climax of the mayor's speech was his expression of thanks 
to Graf Hochberg, the intendant general, the founder and 
the faithful protector of the Silesian music festivals. The 
audience indorsed the mayor's sentiments by standing up 
to applaud him. 

The first number of the musical program was Bee- 
thoven’s C minor symphony, which, under Dr. Muck’s di- 
rection, was performed with the greatest possible swing 
and fire and with painstaking care, even to the smallest 
details. I have never heard our opera orchestra play the 
fifth with greater effect— never with more rhythmical 
precision nor finer adjusted dynamic gradations. Thanks 
to the excellent acoustics of the auditorium, the tonal effects 
were sonorous, despite the unfavorable position of the or- 
chestra—stretched out in a long line between the divisions 
of the fes¢ival chorus. 

Graf Hochberg had selected Friedrich Kiel’s oratorio 
Christus to follow the symphony. I confess that I had 
anticipated this performance with some apprehension, and 
it therefore gave me an agreeable surprise. 

Christus is not entirely the creation of a master of tonal 
resources, It is not the work of a contrapuntist only; it 
contains episodes of overpowering beauty and inspired in- 
vention, such as occur to real creators only. This is espe- 
cially the case in the first part of the work, which contains 
such pearls of beauty as the alto solo Das Zeostossene 
Rohr, and the chorus in D minor (6-8) Unser Reigen ist in 
Wehklagen Verkehrt. The highest art and noblest inspira- 
tion are found combined in the chorus episode, Wie Lieblich 
sind auf den Bergen. I regard this number as the climax 
of the work. Kiel treats choral melodies harmonically, 
much in Bach's style; indeed in Christus Kiel seems to lean 
on the Matthew Passion, and once in the chorus, Kreiizige, 
Kreuzige Ihn, he goes further—he borrows. 

The performance under Dr. Muck’s baton was perfect. 
It is wonderful that he is capable of securing dynamic and 
rhythmic unity and powerful climaxes from these 900 


astic music lovers, not only at the evening performance, but 
also at the general rehearsal in the forenoon. 


| gram was more varied than the first, but might have been 


somewhat.shorter, for the performers and audience became 
noticeably weary before its close. Four hours of music are 
too much for the average man, and a truly musical person 
cannot remain receptive for that length of time. 

The transformation music and closing scene of the first 
part of Parsifal received a round and sonorous but not a 
convincing performance. No concert performance of this 
justice. Only a small part of the festival chorus was em- 
boy choir of ninety school children placed at the top of the 
podium sang more purely, and therefore produced a more 
sublime effect than I have ever heard at Bayreuth. 

Perron was in his element in the role of Am/ortas, al- 
though his voice sounded tired. Franck’s sonorous bass, 
Sommer’s sweet tenor and Fiedler’s simple but expressive 





singers and 120 instrumentalists collected from all parts of | 


Silesia, and prepared for these performances by many dif- 
ferent conductors. 

Of the soloists the first alto has the most grateful part— 
not less than three long and beautiful soli. Frau Marie 
Goetz, from the Royal Opera, sang these nobly with her 
sympathetic voice and clear understanding. Herr Perron, 
from Dresden, phrased beautifully, as usual, and his high 
baritone voice was even more sonorous than when I recently 
heard him in Aachen, but the musical qual-ty most essen- 


style were quite in keeping with the respective parts of 
Gurnemanz, Parsifal and Titure/, Dr. Muck conducted 


| he and the Royal Orchestra distinguished themselves still 
| more ia the thoughtful, and richly colored reading of Raff's 
| fascinating, fresh and poetic Im Walde symphony. 
indeed a performance of real virtuosity by the orchestra, 


terrific tempo and with almost unimaginable clarity on the 
part of the wood instruments. In the second movement, 


bert played the clarinet solo with inimitable purity of phras- 
ing and with the most ravishing tone. Loud and persist- 
ent was the applause given the festival conductor after 
each movement and particularly at the close of the sym- 
phony, all of which he turned over, with his accustomed 
modesty, to the orchestra. 

The soli came in the second part of the program. Frl 


Berlin, sang with a pleasant mezzo soprano voice and 


I shall not leave unmentioned the charmingly modest and 


vocalist. 
A pupil of Rubinstein, Fri. Sandra Drouker, played 


most fluent manner. When I heard this pretty young lady 
in Berlin she seemed a shade too full of temperament, too 
wild and unbridled. But here she appeared as a pianist of 
fine order, which she especially proved in the recitative 
episodes of the slow movement. Her technic is as yet, 
however, neither overpoweringly imposing nor sure. As 
encore, after repeated recalls, she played Rubinstein’s G 
major barcarolle. Both of the soloists were the recipients 
of manifold laurel wreaths and bouquets. 

The Triumphlied of Brahms closed the program. I can- 
not count myself among the admirers of this work. The 
opening of the eight voiced chorus is very promising, and 
indeed much of the workmanship is highly interesting, but 
on the whole the Triumphlied lacks really inspired thematic 
invention. The festival chorus sang this work, which is 
written very high for the soprani, not entirely without 
effort, and a certain weariness made itself apparent, not 
only among the performers, in spite of the energetic and 
strong efforts of Dr. Muck, but in the audience also. 
‘*Enough’s as good as a feast.” 

**# # 
GOERLITZ, June @. 

The third and closing day of the festival rivaled in 
brilliancy thé first two. It was distinguished, as is usually 
the case at music festivals, by the preponderance of soli 
upon its program, and was consequently a day of triumph 
for the soloists. 

But before allowing the exceptionally large audience a 
taste of the solo work. Herr Hofkapellmeister Dr. Muck 
gave them a hard musical nut to crack. I must admit that 
this was not met, on the part of the public, with such com- 
placency as the previous performances of the same sort 
have been. I doubt whether the choice of the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Bruckner (in E major) was particularly happy, as 





| one is hardly justified in supposing a music festival audi- 


ence drawn from all parts of the Province possessed of the 
necessary knowledge, or more particularly the sympathy, 
to understand at the first and only hearing so difficult and 


| complicated a work. Herr Dr. Muck has a particular 


tial to a singer of the part of CArzs¢ in this oratorio is | 


purity of intonation, and Herr Perron is not satisfying in 
this respect. Court Opera Singer Sommer’s beautiful lyric 
tenor voice sounded delicious, and Fraulein Levalle (Bres- 
lau), Fraulein Stephan (Berlin), and Herren Fiedler (bari- 


tone, Gérlitz) and Franck (bass, Dresden) distinguished | 


themselves in the small incidental soli. 
#2 # 
GOERLITZ, June 2, 1897. 
’ The crowd was even greater on the second day than it was 
on the first of the festival. The hall was filled with enthusi- 


affection for this work, written by a composer who followed 
markedly in the footsteps of Wagner and Beethoven, and 
this he shares with Mottl, Nikisch, Richard Strauss, Anton 
Seidl and many oth&noted musicians and directors, who 


find. in the work a deeper meaning than it is granted to the | 


ordinary mortal to discover. It must be conceded that the 
thematic workmanship is for the most part interesting, and 
that of a master, that the theme of the first movement is 
very beautiful, and that the slow movement is possessed of 
an almost Beethovenish greatness of spirit and simplicity. 
The only’movement, however, which is really convincing 
is the sdherzo, while the last movement appears to me ab- 
solutely abstruse. Then, too, the orchestral effects, in 


The pro- | 


Richard Wagner's swan song, however perfect, can do it | 


ployed in this selection, but this part did nobly, and the | 


in his usual comprehensive and convincing manner. But | 


It was | 


particularly the scintillating scherzo, which was given ata | 


Traiumerei (the most beautiful in invention), Herr Schu- | 


Anna Stephan, a concert singer very highly thought of in | 


carefully studied interpretation Schumann's song-cycle, | 
Frauenliebe und Leben, and was forced to sing an encore. | 


sympathetic accompaniments played by the sister of the | 


Chopin’s F minor concerto in a surprisingly poetical and | 
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spite of the enormous orchestra called into play, are not 
overpowering and are not often even beautiful. The per- 
| formance of the work, technically so difficult, was one of 
| singular surety, in which the repose of the conductor 
| played no unimportant role. However, it would have been 
better on the whole had there been more rehearsals. 
| The royal orchestra made a very different impression 
| with its two ‘ war horses,” the Carnival Romain, of Berlioz, 
and the Oberon overture, of Weber, which brought the 
festival conductor innumerable laurel wreaths of all dimen- 
sions, andthe most enthusiastic applause from the audience. 

The first on the list of solo performances was that of one 
youthfully beautiful soprano prima donna, Fri. Hiedler, 
of the Royal Opera, who was expressly reqnested to sing in 
Goerlitz the aria of Agatha, from Freischiitz, I do not 
| need to inform any of your Berlin readers of.the manner in 
which she performed this number, as we have all marveled 
at this vocally gifted singer in her favorite part. Asan en- 
| core Fri. Hiedler finally consented to sing Schumann's 
| Widmiing. 

Herr Perron, of Dresden, was to-day particularly well 
disposed, and sang the imposing recitative Du Entschei- 
deat ihr Loos and the aria of Agamemnon which follows, 
from Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, with noble, manly im- 
pressiveness and rich voice. 

Frau Kammersingerin Marie Gitze rejuvenated with her 
soulful performance the already somewhat hackneyed aria 
of Daililah, of Saint-Saéns, and she was forced to repeat the 
number 

Herr Prof. Halir then gave his well-known reading of the 
| Beethoven violin concerto, which though slightly academic 
in atmosphere is nevertheless very remarkable and artistic- 
ally simple and excellent, and made in consequence a very 
deep impression. To the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience the orchestra added its commendation in a truly 
generous manner. 

In Fri. Lavalle, from Breslau, I became acquainted with 
a Liedersinger possessed of a beautiful voice and a masterly 
| pronunciation. ‘The voice itself, in spite of the great range 
(to high D), has a somewhat dark timbre, which is very 
exceptional and particularly pleasing, as coupled with this 
| dark color there is very great flexibility. Fri. Lavalle 
sang Beethoven's Ich Liebe Dich with natural feeling, 
although a little constrainedly, while in Schubert's Forelle 
and Brahms’ O Liebliche Wangen she displayed to the full 
her talent, and in Ritter’s Die Jiinge Spinnerin a by no 
means unimportant ability for coloratura. 

Herr Sommer, of the Royal Opera, came last on the list 
of soloists, and sang Brahms’ Mainacht, E. E. Taubert’s 
deeply conceived Wie soll ich’s borgen and the charming 
Sicilian song of Count Hochberg. The composer, all the 
soloists and, as already mentioned, Herr Dr. Muck were 
rewarded by a most lavish presentation of laurel wreaths. 
Herr Sommer gave as an encore his hobby horse, the aria 
from the Postillion von Lonjumeau, which, to be sure, did 
not exactly fit in the frame of the music festival program, 
but in which he took a high chest tone on B, and a 
falsetto D, which were received with acclamation by the 
audience. 

Once again was Count Hochberg honored as founder and 
protector of the Silesian Music Festival in a speech by the 
president of the Common Council and through a spontane- 
| ous and general uprising on the part of the large audience, 
| and then with a spirited performance of the Hallelujah 
chorus, from The Messiah, the beautiful festival came to 





an end. 
*-_* * 


Arriving in Berlin, I attended the second performance of 
Puccini's opera La Bohéme, the premiére of which had 
| taken place at the New Royal Opera House (Kroll’s) on 
the previous evening. I had read several of the Berlin 
| criticisms written upon the first performance and they 
were as varied as doctors’ utterances could possibly be. Of 
| course this made me all the more curious about the new 


| 
| work, but my own judgment seems to disagree with that 


| of my assistant, young Leonard Liebling, who had been 
| present at the premiére and appears to be very enthusiastic 
on the subject. 

| ‘To be entirely candid I find little to admire in Puccini's 
| La Bohéme from either a musical or a dramatic, and con- 
sequently also not from a musico-dramatic, standpoint. 
The book of the opera by Giacosa and Illica, which was 
| offered in a very unsatisfactory German translation by 
| Ludwig Hartmann, brings four loosely joined scenes from 
Henry Murger's celebrated novel Vie de Bohéme. 

When I read the novel a good many years ago I was 
immensely interested in its minutely accurate descriptions 
of the student and artists’ life of the former Quartier Latin, 
the artistic touches of Murger’s pen, which must have been 
as refined as Meissonier’s brush. But I hever dreamed 
| that this novel ever would or could be dramatized. .In fact 

I doubt even now whether the book is at all adapted for 

such a purpose, in spite of the fact that I am assured that 
| the stage version of Clyde Fitch, which was played in the 
United States a few seasons ago, but which I never saw, is 
| a very interesting and effective one. Well, in spoken dia- 
| logue you can at least preserve and make distinguishable to 
| the ear the fine French wit and playing on words which 
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occurs in such great abundance in the first scenes in the 
garret room of Rudolf and Marcell. When these same 
utterances, however, are sung, and even rapidly sung, as 
they are in Puccini's La Bohéme, and when they are accom- 
panied with modern orchestration, they are lost entirely, and 
nardly a smile flitted across the audience during all the 
banter and word jollying that goes on in that top floor icy 
cold room when Rudo/f's new drama is given to feed the 
stove. 

The only other delightful scene of this first act, the scene 
in which A/mm? loses her latchkey but finds her lover, a 
scene so masterly described by Murger, is lost to the audi- 
ence’s sight, for as the candles of both lovers are extin- 
guished by the draft, they are exactly where Moses was 
when the light went out, and so, of course, is the audience, 
unless it belongs to that enlightened portion who have read 
the book before they went to the performance. 

The second act, picture, scene, or whatever you want to 
call it, deals with the Christmas Eve happenings in front 
of the Café Momus. Folk life, the venders’ exclamations 
the children’s doings are vividly enough represented and 
depicted, but the drama is not furthered; in fact there is 
little or no action at all in this act, and even the jealousy 
scene between Musette and Marcell, which takes place 
above the head of A/cindo, but is treated as mere by-play, 
is lost in the general hullaballoo of the Christmas Eve 
street scene. 

The third act is perfectly tedious in the greater first half 
in which absolutely nothing happens in the way of dramatic 
action, but the separation scene between Rudo/fand Mimi 
at the close of the act just saves it from being absolutely 
and irrevocably tedious. This act is musically also the 
weakest of the four. 

In the last act 1/7 comes home to the garret room to 
diein true Camille fashion, only Camiz//e dies ever so much 
more esthetically and even more touchingly, and she has 
not treated us and our nerves to her harrassing cough for 
three acts out of a possible four, as does the poor forlorn 
Mimi and her priggish lover Rudolf. He in fact does not 
elicit our sympathy at all, for he behaves in the third act 
like a very cad. 

I saw and spoke to Leoncavallo after the performance of 
Puccini's La Bohéme, and although he was naturally rather 
chary in his remarks about his rival’s work, he managed to 
give me to understand that dramatically his own treatment 
of the same subject is vastly superior to that of the col- 
laborators of the text of Puccini’s opera. I believe it, for 
Leoncavallo is just as good a poet and dramatist as he is a 
composer. 

Musically the work of Puccini, who is called the first of 
the Italian verists, was also a disappointment to me. I 
don’t mean to say that he is without either talent or learn- 
ing, but he is really disappointing. There are several 
numbers in his work which make you think that he has 
superior invention, such for instance as the beginning of the 
love duet between Rudolf and Mimi in the first act; but 
the inspiration which seemed to rise up like a whirlwind 
dies out suddenly like a flash in the pan, and the love 
scene comes toan end without having attained that musical 
climax which you expect and are longing for. There are 
several such attempts and short spasms of thematic pro- 
ductiveness, but on the whole the invention is either 
flagging or trivial in the extreme. 

The orchestration is the characteristic one of the modern 
Italian school, with a superabundance of the use of the 
harp. Now there is really nothing in the entire music with 
the single and by no means praiseworthy exception of 
che over use of consecutive fifths. For entire acts Puccini 
abuses this not very pleasing harmonic device. If a com- 
poser, to gain certain effects, makes use of the forbidden 
progression, as forinstance Grieg and other Northerners 
are in the habit of doing, I am the last man to object to 
such a proceeding. But if a man writes only in fifths for 
stretches at the time, the thing becomes nauséating, and if 
these fifths are given out by trumpets, as Puccini does in 
the beginning of the second act, they grow even ear- 
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splitting, and they made me so nervous that I could hardly 
stay in my seat. 

The performance of La Bohéme by the personnel of the 
Royal Opera was on the whole a very satisfactory one. 
Vocally, especially fine was the tenor Naval in the part of the 
poet Rudolf. His acting wasalsovery affecting in the final 
death scene of his sweetheart, Mizz, who was impersonated 
by Frau Herzog. Of course she was very sympathetic, as 
she always is, but still I have admired her much more in 
other roles than in this one, and the continuous coughing 
seemed to have an unpleasant effect upon the voice, which 
was not as brilliant as it usually appears. Fri. Dietrich 
was the other excellent soprano of the cast, and acted the 
part of the fickle but on the whole very good natured 
Musette convincingly. There is no alto part in the opera. 
Baptist Hoffmann was more than satisfactory, both vocally 
and histrionically, in the part of the easy going but highly 
jealous painter Marcel/, while Bachmann as Schaunard, 
and Krasa as Co//in, completed a cast in which Moedlinger 
impersonated the landlord Bernhard, and Herr Alma and 
Schmidt the minor parts of Parpignol and Alcinaor. 

Praise is due to Herr Musikdirector Steinmann, who had 
prepared the work for performance, and who conducted 
with zeal and accuracy. He is not a man of inspiration, 
not a refined conductor, but he has routine, and that is 
something too, especially if you have to conduct a new and 
heterogenous summer orchestra, such as is assembled at 
Kroll’s nowadays. ‘Tetzlaff’s mise-en-scéne was as efic tive 
and carefully gotten up as usual, especially the lively pic- 
tures and folklife scene in front of the Café Momus and the 
snow-covered scene at the Barriére d’Enfer. 

The success of Puccini's La Bohéme, which was not an 
undisputed one at the premiére, was perhaps less enthusi- 
astic, but also an unhissed one, at the first repetition, and at 
this performance, which I witnessed, the composer was 
called before the curtain two or three times after each of 
the four acts of his vork. 

* 2 & 

At the Theatre des Westens Boetel, the Hamburg tenor, 
whom some of you may remember from his New York ap- 
pearances at the Bowery German opera of six or seven 
years ago, has opened up a short “‘ guesting” stagione. I 
did not hear him in Trovatore, but night before last he 
made his appearance as Chafelon in Adam's delightful 
opera, Le Postillon de Lonjumeau. Boetel’s voice, a pure 
lyric tenor, has remained unimpaired, and he still gives out 
his ringing high C in full chest notes, not chest nuts, al- 
though one is tempted to use that word in writing of his 
encore piece, Abt’s Gute Nacht du Mein Herzige Kind. I 
noted with pleasure that Boetel is now singing and acting 
with much more refinement than he used to display in 
former years. 

Miss Triebel showed good coloratura in the part of Mag- 
dalen,; Herr Kirchner was amusing, but not sufficiently 
sonorous as Azjou, and Fourness was not a bad Marquis. 
Chorus and orchestra fought valiantly under Thienemann’s 
baton. 

The Theatre des Westens will bring out next week asa 
novelty Spinelli’s opera, A Basso Porto. 

**# * 


Death has removed from this mundane sphere one of the 
nicest and most genial young musicians I ever met. After 
a not prolonged but very painful illness there died, day 
before yesterday, Theodore Krelle, viola player of the 
Royal orchestra, aged thirty-four. He was one of those 
rare minds who really have no enemies and whose uni- 
versal kindness and amiability gain them innumerable 
friends. Krelle was musically highly talented also, and 
among his staunchest friends and admirers was Joseph 
Joachim. The funeral will take place this afternoon at 6 
o'clock. May he rest in peace! 

** # 


Numerous were the visitors tothe Berlin office of Tue 
Musicat Courier during the last few days. There was 
David Mannes, the violinist, who came with Misses Buck- 


lin and Cann, two young violinists recommended to me by 
my old friend ** Bob” Thallon, alias ‘‘the Beethoven of 
Brooklyn.” The young ladies, as well as Mr. Mannes him- 
self, intend to make good use of their summer vacation by 
studying the violin, the ladies with Professor Kruse and 
Mr Mannes with Professor Halir, whom he will accompany 
to Marienbad for that purpose. Howard Brockway, the 
composer, called and played me some of his latest and quite 
beautiful works for piano, as well as a very interesting 
suite for orchestra, which he has just finished. Another 
American composer who called was Edward Schneider, of 
San Francisco. Then there was Mrs. S. M. McMillan, of 
Springfield, Ohio, with her young son Francis. Further- 
more, Miss Marie Louise Goggan, from Galveston, Tex., 
who intends to study the piano under Professor Barth at 
the Royal High School for Music. Mrs. Alice Liebling 
called, together with Miss Newhouse, from Pennsylvania. 
I was glad to shake hands once more after an interval of 
five years with Mr. Fritz Hirschhorn, of New York, and I 
missed the call of Dr. Frank L. Todd, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
who came to-day while I was out for dinner. O. F. 


Paris Notes. 
ME. TERESA TOSTI is a vocal teacher in 
Paris who makes a specialty of the very important 
feature of German Lieder. Poet and artist by nature, she 
makes of the poem an all important part of the song. In 
fact, she has been called the Poetess of Song. 

Slurring of the words or indifference to their meaning is 
never found among her pupils. This being the basis of 
expression, her pupils cannot sing withoutit. It must be 
added that being a prominent concert singer, and in much 
demand for her own work, she does not waste time on 
pupils who possess no fitness, nor does she take them. 

In choosing pupils she has also the faculty of deciding by 
the timbre, not by the existing compass, whether the voice 
be contralto or mezzo soprano, lyric or dramatic. This 
saves much loss of time and possible harm to the voice. 
She has sung often in Vienna, Dresden, Leipsic and other 
Continental cities, and has been spoken to in reference to 
going to America. As may be imagined, she is a relative of 
the well-known song writer, although she does not vaunt 
this as a distinction, saying truly that individuals stand on 
their own merits. 

Madame Tosti leaves Paris soon to make a tournée in 
Germany at various watering places. She has given over 
500 concerts alone, and with the pianist Rudolf Panzer. 
On the Continent she has done much for composers of worth 
insufficiently known. Thus MacDowell, Delines, Vidal, 
Fehnenberger, Godard, Holmés and Chaminade have been 
made welcome guests in many a corner of Europe by the 
tasteful style and musical enthusiasm of Madame Tosti. 

The singer is especially favored by poets, and numbers 
among her friends Sudermann, Wilbrandt, Paul Heyse, 
Wilhelm Jordan, the poet of the Nibelungen, Gustav 
Freytag, Auerbach, Berthold, &c. 

During the season we will have the opportunity of hear- 
ing of the actual work of this studio. For engagements 
see address, page 3 of this paper. 

Mrs. Walden Pell’s last musical at home, as many re- 
marked, ‘‘ was the work of an angel!" So thoughtful for 
so many, so unthinking for self, so charitable, so sincerely 
kind and disinterested and making pleasure and benefit fur 
so many—that sort of thing is the work of angels, sure 
enough, not of ordinary musicians or society people. 

Mrs. Pell is tuned to better things than either of these 
two classes, while modestly making her life circle. Horn 
of musical saints, she may truly be said to be an abbess in 
the order musical. All her life has been devoted to the 
Master’s service in this special art, and as such Mrs. Pell is 
a unique figure in musical history. The scores of musical 
people who have found their first impulse under her hospit- 
able roof testify to this, and strange to relate, instead of 
histories of ingratitude, selfishness and abandonment to re- 
late, as is the case with most philanthropists, this excellent 
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woman and charming lady shines to-day in the light she 
has herself created, and is rich in the treasures of affection 
she has garnered by the way. She keeps the friends she 
makes, and the people she raises up about her rise up in 
turn and call her blessed. 

She does not do this either by flattery and fawning. She 


| 
| 


pathy through all the registers, and is a high lyric. She | 


| attracted much attention and won applause in Se Saran 


does it by loyalty, tact and decency of action. She is just, | 


severe if necessary, discriminating, and, above all, ‘ will 
have no nonsense!” Another thing she will not have, and 
for which she deserves *‘ special mention,” is backbiting or 
evil speaking among her protégés. She teaches them 
rather to help and encourage one another than to pull one 
another down. When there is discrimination to be made 
she makes it herself. If one proves unworthy of her trust, 
she alone must treat the case, and what she thinks about it 
goes up above her devoted head instead of out into the ears 
of gossipping and irresponsible beings. 

For this one big and beautiful trait then let musical 
beneficence place a special palm at the feet of this noble 
and active American musician, for surely such a promoter 
of beautiful harmony deserves the name—musician. 

There is notasalon in Paris where artists, home and 
foreign, find it more of a privilege to appear than in that 
of Mrs Pell. The reason for this is evident. The list of 
the musical stars who have played and sung and recited 
here would embrace all that is good of all nations, and the 
ties of sweetest friendship bind more than one of the 
greatest known. 

The program of this week was specially interesting from 
many points of view. Among the protégés was one of over 
eighteen years of unclouded acquaintance and devotion, 
Mr. Th. Bjorksten, the well-known tenor and music teacher 
of New York. Were Mr. and Mrs. Bjorksten to relate the 
events of their career, without doubt the tenderest accents 
would touch on the part relating to their experience with 
Mrs Pell, who has been to them everything the musical 
mother and friend could mean. 

Mr. Bjorksten had warmest applause, and made a big 
and lasting impression in singing the Schubert Serenade, 
Rosées, by M. Dubois, and Dormi pure, by Scuderi. The 
pieces were happily chosen, and the singer was in excellent 
form, although pleading the fatigue of a recent voyage 
He returns at once to America, where his engagements 
commence at Bar Harbor. The private school of M. and 
Mme. Bjorksten, who, by the way, are representative pu- 
pils of Delle Sedie, is too well esteemed in America to 
need mention here. Christine Nilsson, Fauré, Widor are 
other friends of M. Bjorksten, all in Paris. 

Another favorite of the occasion was Mr. T. Adamowski, 
the Boston violinist, who gave a successful concert re- 
cently in the Salle Erard. His reception was brilliant, en- 
thusiastic and in every way a distinct success. He played 
a melodie by Paderewski, a mazurka by Zarzychi, and 

He played with zest and go, 
He looked very handsome, and 


Gypsy dance, by Sarasate. 
skill and no little feeling. 
was a much sought after personage. 

Mrs. Pell's sympathetic heart went out likewise to the 
remarkable little prodigy of six years, Bruno Steindel, and 
he made his début in the Paris grand monde in her parlors 

Like everybody else, the hostess was astonished to find 
that she was entertaining a veritable musician, not an 
infant prodigy. The élite present were struck dumb by 
the seriousness of the little Mozart. His nocturne and 
fantaisie by Chopin, Schubert impromptu, Petits Oiseaux, 
Henselt, Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words, were 
played with the admirabie correctness and remarkable 
expression which made his Salle Pleyel concerts town talk. 
Aside from his music he is one of the most interesting and 
lovable little boys that live, and the farthest removed from 
a—curiosity. 

Another interesting c/ou of this musicale of Mrs. Pell 


was the appearance of a Miss Adele Tracey, of New York,. 


a new protégée in whom she is deeply interested, materially 
and artistically, and who is studying here. The young 
lady, who is bright, pretty, and has plenty of American 
aplomb, has also a clear, sweet voice of vibration and sym- 


Rose, by Arditi, Nevin’s Spring Morning, and the grand 
aira from Traviata. THe Musicar Courier will be glad to 
follow the young lady's career, and if serious, will be happy 
to record the fact. 

M. Coquelin Cadet and Madame Brandes represented the 
tragedy and comedy of life in appropriate poems, and a 
Mr. Barraclough sang admirably Ghazal, by Wekerlin, a 
song by White and Les Rameaux. The élite of the city 


| were in the audience, and stange to say, the ladies re- 





frained from whispering most of the time; part of which 


glorious and extraordinary result was due to a command | 


expressed on the program, and part to an authoritative 
** Silence !" coming from the lady of the house when some 
thoughtless people forgot that respect for your neighbor is 
the first law of good breeding. 


**# * 


French expression has been exhausted in praising Duse- 
One of the most masterly resumés of the situation was that 
of M. Gustave Larronmend in the Figaro. It was a gem 
of verbal expression, aside from its psychological and philo- 
sophic treatments. In general estimate she is younger, 
more nervous, less authoritative, less self-mastered than was 
expected. Instead of being a great artist painting a role, 
she is a hysterical, undisciplined creature as arole. That 
is to say, that is her way of painting it—like Clara Morris. 

She displeases much by wriggling incessantly, by one 
continuous, endless and unending movement, which is 
fatiguing. There is an absolute monotony in her variety. 
The spoiled child motions take the place of plastic poses, 
and in point of repose reliefs she is less impressive than 
Sara. Then, she is a frightfully thin creature, long and 
empty, with flat chest and bonyneck and knees frightfully 
Sharp knees in a woman! No 

But she has the wide mouth, the 


sharp under china silk. 
eloquence can cover that! 
eye of fire and the supple muscle abandon of the sun-fed 
people, and her colorature voice has fever in it, even when 
she says ‘‘Good day.” She is the artist; it is a matter of 
taste whether one likes her methods more or less than those 
of another. That is all 

It is such a relief to see a woman play out of her imagina- 
tion instead of out of her throat. Oh, these stupid, stupid 
singers! What could they not do with us if they would let 
go of their throats and train their dream muscles and their 
bodies! And to think that Calvé is the only one! 

And what a relief to hear a story without music! And 
what a nuisance an opera has become, withits rasping 
fight between thought and noise! What an illogical, arti- 
ficial, irrational means of entertainment 

People did not talk while Duse played, and they do not 
talk while Bernhardt plays. They listen. They talk at 
the »pera because there is no sense to anything, and they 
talk in the concerts through the habit formed at the opera, 
where music disturbs them. Then ill-advised people con- 
tinually increase the opera orchestras with the idea of con- 
trolling the attention, and this is like an inefficient school 
teacher, who shrieks louder and louder to ‘‘control” the 
general disorder, and so the whole thing becomes one 
howling row. 

2 # 

Tue Musicat Courter is called upon to record with real 

pain this week the death of a sincere friend, a noble woman, 


a sweet wife and < music lover, Mrs. T. W. Evans, wife of | 


the well-known doctor-philanthropist. Mrs. Evans, who 
had been an invalid most of her life, was nevertheless active 
in all good works, and she will be deeply missed from many 


circles eee 


MM. Noté, Dupeyron and Renaud, three lights of the 
Paris Opéra, are having remarkable success in Covent 
Garden, London. One of the rising lights of the younger 
members of the Paris Academy of Music is M. Sizes, whose 
unusual acting and superb voice are attracting much at- 
tention. This artist, it will be remembered, is pupil of M 


Giraudet, the Delsarte apostle at Paris, teacher also of M. 
Whitehill, the young American whose vocal success was so 
pronounced at the recent Eddy Trocadéro concert. 

Another American who has since had a success in this 
classic palace is Mr. Gustin Wright, pupil in organ of Mr. 
Guilmant. He played on the grand organ there yesterday 
the toceata and fugue of Bach and Guilmant's Elevation 
with such success that he has been invited to play there 
again next year at theconcerts. He returns to do so after 
a series of organ recitals in America which commence 
next October. 

When Mr. Guilmant goes next to America it must be re- 
membered for him by our people the active, energetic and 
generous part he takes in bringing to European notice tal- 
ented Americans in Paris. Vive Guilmant! one of the 

| greatest of organists and best of men! 

Mlle. Mitford-Paoli, one of the most talented, serious and 
appreciative of the younger set in the Marchesi school, 
leaves Paris this week to pass some months in Switzerland. 
If half that Madame Marchesi and other artists predict for 

| this young girl come true, she will be a great and famous 
| person one of these days. Success to her! 

| Mr. Hermann Ebeling, pianist and organist, from Colum- 
| bus, Ohio, and his wife are in Paris. An able organist 
| from near Boston, Mr. Albert S. Metcalf, is also here, visit- 
| ing organists, talking with musicians and looking up new 
music. Mr. William H. Arnold is also back on a similar 
errand likewise to gather new light and strength for his 
musical life from his musical dieu, Delle Sedie. 

Miss Bell, another marked pupil of Marchesi, the pos- 
| sessor of a beautiful voice, rare intelligence and lovely 
person, leaves for London with Miss Moulton, a comrade, 
who is quite ready for a professional career. Miss Bell goes 
to Germany to study Lieder after taking English diction in 
London, and returns later to finish French and Italian 
roles in Paris. Miss Moulton goes home, where you will 
doubtless hear her for yourselves. 

Mrs. Aron (née Dick) has been engaged to sing with the 


Damrosch company next season. 


Banda Rossa.—When the Banda Rossa concludes its 
engagement of ten concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in October it will visit Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington and Boston, where concerts will be 
given under equally brilliant auspices. 

General Manager Henry Rosenberg, who is arranging 
the American tour for this organization, states that he is in 
receipt of more offers for concert engagements than the 
Banda Rossa could possibly fill in two years. Nearly 
every city in the United States and Canada has made ap- 
plication for one or more concerts accompanied by the most 


flattering inducements. 

This favorable interest indicates that managers and the 
public in general anticipate an unusual musical treat 
through the concerts of the Banda Rossa, which is acknowl- 
edged in Europe to be a most remarkable concert band. 





INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 


grand piano. 
PECIAL TO PIANO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
-~—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, of New York, 
will conduct a Summer School for the study of the Virgil 
Method at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 
| 24 and continuing throughout the summer. Special course 
for teachers begins July 6. Private and class instruction. 
For further information address Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily from 9 to 12 a. m. and 2 
| to5 ep. m. by all interested in the latest developments in 
piano study and teaching. Appointments cheerfully 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ¥ 
21 PRINCES STREET, hy ey SQuARE, | 


LonpDon, .» June 26,1 


HE Diamond Jubilee, with a its pomp and 
glory, is now a matter of history. Months have been 
consumed in extensive preparations for the celebration of 
the sixtieth year of Her Majesty Queen Victoria's reign, 
and no pains were spared to make each event in the long 
list of ceremonies full worthy of the occasion. 

Interest naturally centred in the grand pageant on Tues- 
day, when the royal procession (which took an hour to pass 
a given point) wended its way through some of our leading 
thoroughfares, and Her Majesty held a brief service in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The choir of the cathedral, 
under the newly made knight, Sir George Martin, evi- 
dently needed a reinforcement for this occasion, and the 
choice of recruits did not reflect the greatest credit upon 
this distinguished musician, for some of his new members 
would hardly excel as choralists. 

Imagine Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. J. F. Bridge, or Dr. 
Hubert Parry joining heartily in one of the grand choruses 
in this Te Deum It would probably be largely a feat of the 
imagination, for no one, not even their near neighbors was 
conscious of their adding an iota to the grand volume of 
tone so impressive on this occasion. These were not the 
only ones, however, who were thus diplomatically asked to 
get as near and clear a view of the all important ceremony, 
for the distinguished appearance of Mr. Joseph Bennett 
was at once perceptible in the front ranks of the choir. His 
confrére, Mr. Fuller Maitland, was not far away, and among 
other music critics who were thus able to be present were Mr. 
Blackburn, Mr. Klein, and Mr. Barclay Squire. Other 
musicians similarly favored were Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Creser, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Randegger, Mr. Albert Visetti 
and Mr. W. S. Hoyte. 

His inconsiderate numbers, however, cut very little 
figure in the grand chorus of 550 voices and the band of 
over 200 instrumentalists, who all joined in a remarkably 
impressive rendering of Sir George’s work, which was highly 
appropriate to the occasion. The rest of the musical ser- 
vice does not call for mention, and as the gorgeous spec- 
tacle has been so fully described in the daily press of the 
world a description here would be superfluous. 

The state performance at the opera was the most brilliant 
ever given here, not from the standpoint of the musi- 
cians, but on account of the importance of the occasion, 
the decorations of the house, costumes and general spec- 
tacular effect. 

The company of Guards outside of the gates bespoke 
something exceptional, an impression more than confirmed 
by the appearance of Beefeaters on duty within; and when 
the theatre was once gained a truly superb sight struck the 
eyes. Covent Garden had become a huge bower of roses, 
together with innumerable orchids, all springing from a 
mass of deliciously cool and restful green which covered 
the entire house. The fronts of the boxes and the pillars 
were entirely covered with flowers, dark crimson roses on 
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the lower tiers, my ones abun a still lighter red over 
these and white at the top of all. These were relieved, or 
rather they were set off and had their rich beauty empha- 
sized, by bouquets of the rarer exotics; and everywhere 
were greens of various shades, rose leaves, feathery ferns 
and combinations, tasteful in the extreme. 

The house, indeed, made a most suitable setting for the 
company, the ladies in their richest dresses and with their 
most brilliant collections of jewels; the men for the most 
part in uniforms of so varied a character that one almost 
wondered what regiment could have been omitted. Levee 
dress was common, and by the side of the black velvet the 
colors of the officers’ coats appeared the brighter by con- 
trast; ordinary evening dress was the exception. 

JUBILEE HONORS. 

It is gratifying to see that the art of music has not been 
forgotten in the distribution of jubilee honors, and that the 
Order of Knighthood is to be conferred on our two principal 
London organists, Dr. Martin, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Dr. J. F. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey. In addition to 
these Her Majesty has appointed Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Member of the Fourth Class, and Signor Paolo Tosti 
Honorary Member of the Fourth Class of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order. All of these four musicians are so well known 
that their claims to distinction will be at once recognized, 
and any details about them would be superfluous. 

CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic concert on the 17th was naturally de- 
voted to a celebration of the record reign, and opened ap- 
propriately with the society's old favorite, Weber's Jubilee 
overture, under the baton of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
closed with the conductor’s Britannia overture. The num- 
ber round which most interest centred was Mr. Edward 
German’s In Commemoration fantasia, a composition 
which shows good workmanship in the skillful treatment of 
themes, but which scarcely ranks above other occasional 
music. It was expected that the national airs would be 
drawn upon, but Mr. German has given original themes 
and decidedly noisy orchestration. The audience was, of 
course, inclined to receive anything with such a title with 
enthusiasm, and Mr. German, who conducted, was recalled 
twice at the close. 

Of far more valne 1s Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Dream of Endy- 
mion, a perfectly exquisite setting for tenor of a portion of 
Keat’s beautiful poem. Nothing Mr. Cowen has written 
for a long time is its equal in grace, imagination and subtle 
power, and sung as it was by Mr. Ben Davies, who was in 
splendid voice; it was not at all surprising to hear the ap- 
plause which followed. Both singer and composer were 
obliged to return to the platform several times. It. was 
rather a pity that Mr. Leo Stern should have made his re 
appearance in London with so dull a work as the Tschai- 
kowsky variations for cello and orchestra, which sound 
more like exercises for the instrument than a concert num- 
ber. Mr. Stern, however, did all that was possible with his 
hopeless task, and played with his usual taste and technical 
proficiency. Miss Aus der Ohe was also very satisfactory 
in Schumann's piano concerto, which brought out the 
higher qualities of the playing, refinement, artistic concep- 
tion and exquisite degree of light and shade. Mendels- 
suhn’s Scotch symphony and, of course, the National 
Anthem concluded a program which, as regards length, 
might well be called Early Victorian. 

Last Thursday M. Gabrilowitsch, the Viennese pianist, 
confirmed the good impression made at his first recital, for 
every item on the program was given an exceedingly fine 
rendering. Beethoven's rondo in G was played with ex- 
quisite delicacy, Chopin’s D flat prelude with much romance, 
and the B minor scherzo with brilliance and clearness. 
Brahms’ Capriccio in B minor, the Schumann Fantaisie, 
Paderewski’s variations, Tschaikowsky’s Chant _ sans 
Paroles, Mendelssohn’s E minor fugue, some pieces by. 
Schiitt and Rubinstein, and a dainty serenade by the pianist 
himself made up a very interesting program. 

Mile. Chaminade’sconcert on the 10th inst. attracted a 
large number of her admirers to St. James’ Hall, and 


some had to be turned away. The compositions of this 
lady are so well known that many of the songs were 
greeted like old friends, but Madame Marchesi and Signor 
Ancona introduced some novelties from her fertile pen, 
which though beautifully sung hardly surpassed the older 
compositions. Miss Clara Butt had chosen for her second 
song Réve d’un Soir, which deserves particular notice. 
It has the usual melodious flow peculiar to this composer, 
but at the same time a dreamy depth appropriate to the 
words, and is beautifully harmonized. Contraltos should 
add it to their repertory: it is so vocal that one might sup- 
pose that Mile. Chaminade was a professor of singing as 
well. M. Johannes Wolff was heard also, and Mile. Ten 
Have joined Mile. Chaminade in several duets for two 
pianos. 

On June 12, in spite of a tropical heat, a large audience 
assembled in St. James’ Hall to greet their old favorite, 
Sarasate, and his clever associate, Dr. Otto Neitzel, of 
Cologne, who quite recently met with a very serious acci- 
dent to his left foot, but who, rather than disappoint his 
brother artist and the public, came on to the platform limp- 
ing and supported by a stick to take his wonted seat at the 
piano. Needless to say, Sarasate once more fully asserted 
his magnetic influence over his enthusiastic admirers. 
Clear and sweet were the notes which the master-fiddler 
drew from his fine instrument, but we had now and again 
occasion to notice a thinness of tone, especially in some pas- 
sages from Emile Bernard's concerto for violin and piano. 
An evidently musically untrained listener thought the short- 
coming must lie with the pianist, and he expressed himself 
to this effect, but his outburst was at once energetically 
suppressed by the audience. Besides the aforementioned 
concerto Sarasate played in masterly style Bach's sonata 
No. 3, for violin and piano, and two soli from his own pen, 
Muifiiera and Le Chant du Rossignol. Asa matter of fact 
Sarasate’s program is never long enough for his audience. 
and he was vociferously asked for two extras, which he good 
naturedly gave. Dr. Otto Neitzel elicited genuine applause 
by rendering in a musicianly manner and with artistic 
feeling three pieces by Beethoven, namely, Bagatelle, For 
Elise (Albumblatt) and The Rage Over a Lost Penny. 

THE STATE PERFORMANCE. 

To accommodate the royal guests, in whosé honor the 
performance was given, eight boxes on the grand tier facing 
the stage had been converted into one huge box. 

God Save the Queen greeted the entrance of their 
Royal Highnesses, and no sooner had the orchestra finished 
the strains than the curtain rose, displaying a bust of the 
Queen rising from a superb cascade of flowers. The prime 
donne on one side, the contralti and several of the 
leading members of the opera company on the other, then 
sang the National Anthem, Mesdames Melba, Eames, and 
MacIntyre singing the first verse ; and how it was received 
by such an audience, on such an occasion, need not be 
described. Programs on white satin with silver fringe 
were distributed, containing portraits of Her Majesty as 
she was in 1837 and is now, together with likenesses of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
York and their son. The State Performance, it was 
announced, was ‘‘tocommemorate the sixtieth anniversary 
of Her Majesty’s accession to the throne,” and included the 
second act of Tannhduser, the third act of Romeo et 
Juliette, and fourth act of Les Huguenots. No feature 
in this performance calls for special comment. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 

A performance of Lohengrin in German on Thursday 
night introduced to London Herr Dippel, a German tenor, 
fairly well known on the Continent. His voice is rather 
light but pleasing, and he uses it with commendable discre- 
tion. His acquaintance with Wagnerian traditions was 
evident, and his acting heightened the effect of his singing. 
This is as it should be, and he will undoubtedly prove use- 
ful to the management. Miss MacIntyre wasthe £/sa, and 
the cast further included Mr. Schumann Heink, Mr. Edouard 
de Reszké, Mr. Pringle and Herr Brucks. The latter, whose 
style was too exaggerated to sors a refined audience, 
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THE 


made his first appearance here, and his conception of the 
part of 7e/ramund, after the finished portrayal of Mr. 
David Bispham, hardly met with approval. Herr Seidl 
conducted, and the orchestra and chorus were both deserv- 
ing of high praise. 

‘The great event of the week from a musical point of view 
was the notably fine performance on Monday night of Sieg- 
fried. To that large class of music lovers who have grown 
to understand Wagner's treatment of the Nibelungen this 
opera has a peculiar fascination. Hence an enthusiastic 
and very large audience gathered to assist at the first per- 
formance this season. From the opening bars it was evi- 
dent that Herr Seidl was in his element, and as the various 
motives on which the score is built were heard, their recur- 
rence in their different forms and phases yielded to the 
hearer a singular sensation of delight; what used to seem 
to us almost chaotic grew not only clear but marvellously 
expressive and significant. There are passages, too, which 
at once strike and gratify the ear, such as the Auf des 
Waldknaben, which accompanies Sieg/ried’s first entrance, 
the chant Aus dem Waldfort in die Weltzieh’n—an exam- 
ple of Wagner’s remarkable power of describing a senti- 
ment in a few short phrases—which marks his rush off from 
the forge into the forest again. These and other fragments 
of melody are wonderfully rich in meaning and led to the 
strong desire to hear the work as often as possible under 
such favorab'e conditions. 

The Polish tenor sang the music of the youthful, though 
fearless, ‘‘Son of the Forest."" Herr Lieban’s A/zme was a 
revelation in its grasp of a character which is anything but 
sympathetic. Mr. Edouard de Reszké took the part of 
Wotan and Mr. Bispham was A/éerich ; the latter again 
displaying those qualities which place him among our best 
dramatic singers. The beautifully pure and sweet soprano 
voice of Madame Saville was effective in the bird song. 
Madame Schumann-Heink took the part of £rda satisfac- 
torily, and Miss Susan Strong added materially to her repu- 
tation by her intelligent conception and interpretation of 
the part of Briinnhilde. UHerr Seidl was called before the 
curtain after the first act. 

The other performances the court week have been a re- 
peat of Tristan und Isolde, Herr Seidl conducting, on the 
19th; Tannhduser on the 20th; no performance on the 22d; 

®the State on Wednesday, and Die Walkiire in German 
Thursday, and Tannhiduser again last night, while Sieg- 
fried will be repeated to-night. 





JULY 2, 1897 

Miss Margaret Reid was chosen for the part of Micaela 
in Carmen, and made a big success on Thursday night, 
when the title role was taken by our well-known American 
singer, Mlle. Zelie de Lussan. Both in the duet with Don 
José and in her solo, Miss Reid sang remarkably well; in- 
deed, in the latter she roused the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm, and it was some minutes before the orches- 
tra could go on with the opera. 

In her conception of this difficult aria, her phrasing and 
her vocalization generally were remarkably fine. Mlle. de 
Lussan was also in excellent voice, and we never remember 
to have seen her act the part better; while the Don /osé 
of Signor Alvarez was a forceful character picture. The 
voice of Signor Ancona in the toreador song was more 
telling than sympathetic. The minor parts were well 
taken, and the peformance as a whole under the direction 
of M. Flon was a good one, 

On Friday evening, June 25, M. Renaud, who had made 
his London début at the gala performance, when he sang 
in the second act of Lohengrin only, as reported in last 
week's letter. sang the role of Wolfram. 1 hardly think 
that those who are familiar with Mr. David Bispham's por- 
trayal of this part willcare for that of M. Renaud specially 
He is however, a great artist?and justified the high reputa- 
tion that had preceded his arrival here. His impersona- 
tion, if lacking in breadth, was picturesque and intelligent. 
One of his striking faults is the unduly lengthening out of 
notes that lie well for his voice. M. Dupeyron sang the 
music of Zannhduser, without, however, arousing any 
special interest. The rest of the cast was as on similar 
occasions. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

On Saturday an almost incomparable performance of 
Siegfried was given under Herr Seidl. Excepting that the 


cast was the same as on the previous Monday, when the 
work was put on for the first time this season. 

The appearance of Mme. Melba on Monday night had the 
effect of filling Covent Garden to overflowing, but her im- 
personation of the part of Marguerite calls for no com- 
ment. M. Alvarez was the Faust and Plangon took the 
part of Mephistopheles, M. Ancona that of Valentine, 
Mile. Brazzi that of Szede/. Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted. 

Manon was given on Tuesday night, with Mme. Frances 
Saville in the title role; on Wednesday Die Meistersinyer, 


with the brothers de Reszké, David Bispham, M. Plangon, | 


Madame Eames; while to-night the first performance of 
Der Evangelimann will be given under the direction of M 
Flon, and in the presence of the composer. 


Herr Seidl is abroad, attending the rehearsals of Parsi- 


fal, and won't be back till the middle of next week. 

Much satisfaction is expressed on all sides that Madame 
Nordica has come to an understanding with M. Jean de 
Reszké. I understand that through a severe cold she was 
incapacitated from singing, and expects to leave London 
as soon as sheis able to go to one of the watering places 
so that she may fully recover. 

Mr. George Holmes, who is now in Chicago, was tele- 
graphed for to take the part of the hero in Lohengrin, last 
week. If he had been in London, he cottld have repeated 
the success he made last year. 

Mr. Homer Lind, who has played for the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company the last two years—those parts associated with 
the name of Mr. David Bispham, had intended to make a 
visit home to his native place, Washington this summer ; 
but aS he is engaged by Mr. Hedmondt, the time before 
the rehearsals are begun wou]d be so short, that he has 
gone on the Continent for a brief holiday instead. 

The Albert Hall was well filled on Thursday evening, on 
the occasion of the repetition of the Diamond Jubilee Fes- 
tival, held under the conductorship of Mr. William Carter. 
The proceedings opened with God Save the Queen, fol- 
lowed by a Thanksgiving Anthem and a Jubilee Ode, both 
the composition of Mr. Carter. In neither of these works 
is the construction elaborate or striking, but they were both 
carefully interpreted by the choir, with solo parts admira- 
bly rendered by Miss Grace Oakley, Mme. Belle Cole and 
Mr. Iver McKay. Madame Albani got enthusiastic applause 
for Let the Bright Seraphim (Handel). 

Mr. Andrew Black sang Henschel’s Jung Dieterich, and 
Miss Esther Palliser sang Francis Alletsen’s song (with 
chorus) There’s a Land, which was accompanied by the 
composer. Two other jubilee compositions found a place 
in the evening’s proceedings. The first of these was a 
thanksgiving cantata, The Song of Jubilee (Dr. Jacob 
Bradford), which consisted of a setting of the late Prince 
Consort’s Gotha chorale, and culminates in the introduction 
of the National Anthem. In the performance of this item 
the band was obviously lacking in certainty of attack and 
intonation; as to the composition itself, while written, 
doubtless, with a view to obtain originality of effect upon 
a stereotyped theme, it is lacking in proper development 
and attainment of a climax-—-a point of vantage so essen- 
tial to the effect and lasting value of a short work of the 
kind. 

Lady Helen Forbes’ jubilee Celebration Ode is a tune- 
ful composition in chorale form. It is arranged for soli 
(soprano and contralto), chorus, orchestra and organ. 

There is no doubt that Madame Patti's name is still one 
to conjure within London. Once more thecolossal Albert 
Hall was crowded tothe uppermost tieron Tuesday night to 
greet the diva, who opened the program seasonably by 
singing God Save the Queen as a solo with chorus, the lat- 
ter being supplied by a small, select choir of students from 
the Royal College of Music. Subsequently she was heard 
in Una voce poco fa (Rossini), and, in response to the 
inevitable encore, she sang Verdrai Carino. Later on the 
applause which followed the Jewel Song drew forth The 
Last Rose of Summer. But the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm was reached when she gave Home,Sweet Home, and 
upon recall, Comin’ Through the Rye. 

Other artists who assisted were Miss Ida Crossly, Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Miss Adele Verne (piano), and Marix 
Loevensohn, ‘cello. 

There have been a few other important concerts this 
week but none calling for notice here. 

F. V. ATWATER, 
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Boston, Mass., July 11, 1897 


HROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Pleyel, 

Wolff & Co., Paris, 1 have received the record of 

the concerts given in their hall during 1896. This is the 

fourth volume of La Musique de Chambre. The book is 

handsomely printed. There is a preface by Mr. Oscar 

Comettant, and there is an analytical study by Mr. Henry 
Eymieu. 

You know Mr. Comettant’s manner of writing about 
A graceful, fluent author, he skims along over 
deep problems. Nor am I convinced readily of his accuracy 
in statements of fact. In this preface he prides himself on 
being *‘vieux jeu,” and he has much to say in behalf of 
melody. 

Listen to him in the act of definition : ‘‘Music is the result 
that man derives from nature of awakening without the 
aid of reason, without calculation, spontaneously by the 
singing voice the sentiments which move him and are 
especially in the jurisdiction of this kind of manifestation 
love, hope, sadness, joy, fear, boldness, enthusiasm, anger, 
resignation, and that kind of sadness, sweet and poetic, 
unknown to the ancients and born with Christianity, the 
kind called melancholy.” 

He distinguishes music from ‘‘ musical art, which is the 
art of combining sounds produced simultaneously and suc- 
cessively by the aid of several voices or instruments.” 

‘‘The music that sings in us of love, sadness, joy, &c., is 
The heart does not open itself to 


music. 


always a single voice 
six or eight real parts.’ 

This he proves by reducing Beethoven's C minor sym- 
phony toa flute solo! ‘ You will still have musical speech 
filled with divers sentiments, movement, surprise and 
exquisite charm.” 

I do not think there is any need of tarrying longer over 
the graceful pages of Mr. Comettant, who plumes himself 
This phrase is often synonymous 


on being ‘* vieux jeu.” 
with ‘‘ invincible ignorance.” 


* 
~ * 


Mr. Eymieu deserves more serious attention. He devotes 
the first pages of his Study to an appreciation of Saint- 
Saéns, whom he considers the greatest of French musicians, 
‘* because he is the most complete.” He speaks at length 
of the festival concert given by Saint-Saéns June 2, 1896, 
quotes the verses read by the composer and the articles 
that appeared at the time in various journals of Paris. 
Furthermore there is a list of the most illustrious musicians 
and patronesses who were in the audience, from Dubois to 
the Countess d’'Eu. Then there are notes on the most 
important concerts of the season. 

It appears that Edouard Risler, the remarkable pianist, 
has undertaken the task of popularizing Liszt's music in 
France, as A. Parent is doing for Brahms. Thus Mr. Risler 
considers the sonata dedicated to Schumann ‘as a composi- 
tion worthy of standing by the side of Liszt’s finest orches- 
tral compositions.” He looks upon Liszt first of allasa 
creator, ‘‘ because in his works, as in the latest composi- 
tions of Beethoven, the form varies as much as the sub- 
stance ; the idea is no longer the slave of form, but the form 
of the idea.” 

Mr. Eymieu rebukes Octave Mirbeau for extolling César 
Franck by debasing Gounod, and he deplores the spectacle 
of Mr. Rodenbach abusing Benjamin Godard. He contra- 
dicts the report that Godard was a man of property. 
‘*Everybody knows that the parents of Godard lost their 
fortune when the composer of Tasse was an infant.. The 
master was obliged to work during his whole life, to the 





Bird Song was given with great charm by Mlle. Engle, the 
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ruin of his health, and, indeed, he thus hastened his death.” 
Nor were the operas of Godard performed at Paris, as Mr. 
Rodenbach states; for a few performances of Jocelyn at 
the Opéza populaire and seven nights of Dante at the 
Opéra Comique do not count in the case of a man who left 
behind him five operas at the age of forty-five. 

He has something to say about the composer-critic. ‘‘It 
is certain that composers are the best critics because they 
can penetrate into the technic of the art. After Berlioz 
and Gounod, Saint-Saéens, Reyer, Jonciéres, Salvayre, Bru- 
neau, Erlanger, write excellent if not indulgent criticism; 
but are they ideal critics ? No, because there is an impro- 
priety in a composer judging a work ofacolleague. There 
is no need of insisting on this point. Between composers 
criticising each other there will always be questions of jeal- 
ousy, prejudice, or little personal hatreds, so common in 
the doux pays of musicians, which singularly wrong the 
impartiality of their judgments. If a composer has failed at 
the theatre he will not be disposed to carry to the skies 
the work of a comrade whose name will succed his on the 
billboard. This is human nature. And that which appears 





tous absolutely absurd is the fashion about to be estab- | 


lished in the leading journals, of demanding a composer to 
write the review of his own work the night of the first per- 
formance. The young master gives, it is true, the pretext 
of wishing to explain to the public the nature of his artistic 
attempt, whether it succeeds or does not succeed. 

‘* But if your conceptions are so complicated that even 
they who make a profession of judging cannot understand 
them, unless you have previously initiated them, your artis 
singularly obscure! Great dramatic masters, when they 
made Don Giovanni, Orpheus, Freischiitz, the Prophet, or 
Faust, did not make a fuss in the newspapers the morning 
after the first performance about what they had intended 
todo. More than this, a composer epiloguing his own 
work will always resemble more or less a man admiring 
himself in a looking-glass. 

‘* Whether the critic be a composer or not, he always 
goes into the theatre with a foregone conclusion, for or 
against. He should judge independently of all considera- 
tions. In ali schools there is good and there is bad; it 
should be sufficient to search out that which is good. Then 
the reviewer will find himself in a position to judge sanely, 
so that the reader will be able to form an exact idea of the 
work; whereas, knowing the practices of criticism, he reads 
only between the lines and forms no opinion. Unfortu- 
nately also, in the judgment of works written according to 
new formulas, criticism is divided into two camps: the 
partisans of the old school, who reject a priori the new 
work on account of its tendencies, and those of the new, 
who hail as a chef d’veuvre a score that may be interesting 
as the point of departure for a reform, but contains often 
the excessive exaggerations of a revolutionary attempt. 

‘* When the work is composed according to ancient prin- 
ciples, the contrary happens: the critics, faithful to the 
theories of the composer, excuse the weaknesses and the 
continual repetitions, whereas the young fellows undertake 
todown the work even before its performance. It is this 
action that Gounod characterizes as odious and mean. Un- 
fortunately (should I say unfortunately ?) music is one of 
the arts which excite passion to such a degree that critics 
allow themselves to be carried away by their personal pref- 
erences or by the sympathy inspired by the individuality 
of the composer and his artistic temperament. And thus 
the critic sees no longer the work ; he sees only the school 
or the musician.” 

After these sound words, Mr. Eymieu, I regret to say, 
arrives at this impotent conclusion: ‘: The public and time 
are the only judges. They, despite ephemeral criticism, 
always put the work in the rank that is due it.” 

es 

To me, the most interesting portion of La Musique de 
Chambre is the list of programs in full of over 200 concerts 
given from December 14, 1895, to June 19, 1896. 

So far as I can find out, the only American composers rep- 
resented were Messrs. Chadwick, Dana and Galloway (for 
I believe the latter is an American), Mr. Chadwick’s Noc- 
turne, Mr. Dana's Lilies and Mr. Galloway’s Land of the 





Pretty Soon and My Love Song were sung April 7, 1896, by | 
Mr. George E. Devoll at a concert given by Miss Lillian | 
Apel. 


* 
~ ~ 


And how were our old friends, ‘‘the c'assicists,” repre- 
sented ? 

The name of Sebastian Bach appears 38 times; Ph. E. 
Bach, 4; Beethoven, 87; Clementi, 17; Diabelli, 6; Dus- 
sek,11; Gluck, 15; Grétry,6; Handel, 17; Haydn, 21, Hummel, 
15; Lulli, 7; Mendelssohn. 71; Mozart, 57; Ram au, 5; Ros- 
sini, 6; Scarlatti, 12; Schubert, 40; Schumann, 65; Steibelt, 
7; Vieuxtemps, 13; Viotti, 2; Weber, 34. The great 
Couperin’s name only appears three times. 

But how about modern Germans, Poles, Bohemians and 
Russians? Borodine, 2; Brahms, 20; Bruch, 5; Cui, 1; 
Dvorak, 2; Glazounow, 1; Leschetizky, 1; Moszkowski, 17 
Paderewski, 6; Popper, 23; Raff, 16; Rubinstein, 21 
Schiitt, 3; Schytte, 1; Smetana, 1; Svendsen, 5; Tausig, 3 
Tschaikowsky, 12; Wagner, 25; Wieniawski (H.), 18. 

Chopin's name appears 102 times; Liszt's, 56; Mas: enet’s, 
48; Miss Chaminade’s, 41; Fauré’s, 17; César Franck’s, 20; 
Godard’s, Gounod’s, 35; Grieg’s, 41; Pfeiffer’s, 48; 
Saint-Saéns’, 76; Thomé’s, 47. 


, 


rs 
72: 


* " * 

For the benefit of those interested in chainber music I 
give a list of novelties heard in these concerts. There is 
need of novelties in chamber concerts in this country. 
These works may or may not be of worth, but surely some 
of them would be interesting: 


§ Quintet fantaisie, op. 43, strings. 





ads oda dbs Ciceopabinaensee edtewe ; - : 
.-Quintet for strings 
II an ns 5s chic He vcncbasc dagtbedse ddssedun-cesedete ‘Cello sunata 
Bernarde... ’'Cellu sonata, op. 46 
BIDS 59:0 one Sendngssporss sevesnenedes Trio for piano, violin, ‘cello 
Boisdeffre (R. de)... _ § Réverie and allegro for two ‘cellos 
! < , ..... Cello so.ata 
Borodine....... ; ; ecccccecconccescestring quarict No. 2 
Coedés-Mongin.... seeeeeesecevececes Duite for flute and piano 
SIGE oo coscssccenccsccccccncosesecees Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello 
Suite dans le style ancien for trumpet, two flutes and 

D'Indy.... strings. 

TS tes BA coeshbc Sos ad ceap ecllilaaatats ides Piano quartet 
SS ETE REE OT EE EE OS Sm Novelettes, op. 15, for strings 
ED cnvheagacasveensivugited Réveries for violin, ‘cello and piano 
| Re ‘ ceseceeeeee String quar et No. 3 (posth.) 
ENG Uda b dur sends ¢3 ds pvegeeceasioben Trio for violin, ‘cello and piano 


Lacombe, P.... dl ...++-+-Suite for violin and piano, op. 14 
Lago, N...............++..+..+... Serenade for violin, 'cello and piano 
quowed sone pesreesdodees ieepareoesaens Piano quintet. 
evvevessoes Trio for violin, 'cello and piano 
... Trio for violin, 'cello and piano, op. 22. 
; --.’Cello sonata 
}..Piano quintet. 

Piano quartet (unfinished). 
ea penees . Piano quintet, op. 41. 


Lacroix, E........ 
Landormy, P............. 
eG A er 
i de denieeee ; 


Lekeu, G. (1870-1894).... 
ee 





Savard, A.... -seeeeees String quartet, F major 
BN Oo ci ccvctccs see vocedvcccscudes Trio for violin, 'cello and piano. 
WOO CF. C6 BaD v0 00 0 cece. ces crssporcees String quartet, E major. 


pavonesecbcoperegeueds Sonata for violin and piano. 
peep phtes: vintsk gametaaerereders Violin sonata No. 2. 
icdbovvedeeecdvegae’ Sonata for clarinet and piano. 


Tournemire, C... 

Viardot, P...... 

Vinée, A...... 
*** 

And other works were played that season which I would 
fain hear: Lazzari’s Octuor for flute, oboe, cor anglais, 
clarinet, two horns and two bassoons; Chausson’s Concerto 
for piano, solo violin and string quartet; Castillon’s violin 
sonata (op. 6) played by Ysaye and Pugno. 


* 
* * 


Reading a volume of essays on art by George Moore, I 
was struck by this ungallant passage: ‘‘In painting, in 
music and literature, their (women’s) achievements are 
slight indeed—best when confined to the arrangement of 
themes invented by men—amiable transposition suitable to 
boudovirs and fans. In her art woman is always in evening 
dress; there are flowers in her hair, and her fan waves to 
and fro, and she wishes to sigh in the ear of him who sits 
beside her. Her mental nudeness is parallel with her low 
bodice; it is that and nothing more. She will make no 
sacrifice for her art. She will not tell the truth about her- 
self as frankly as Jean Jacques, nor will she observe life 
from the outside with the grave impersonal vision of Flau- 
bert. In music women have done nothing.” 

And then I wondered concerning the nature of the over- 
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ture to Odette and the Overture de l'Opéra Chinois, by 
Madame de Sievers, played by her December 28, 1895. 


* 
= * 


I heard someone say the other day that the French did 
not know the meaning of chamber music. (The cock-sure 
speaker believes, no doubt, that the chief occupation of 
every intelligent Frenchman is drinking absinthe and 
chasing his neighbor's wife.) He should turn over the 
pages of La Musique de Chambre. 

I have named novelties in chamber music that were per- 
formed that season, but programs of classical chamber 
music are equally interesting and show the fine taste of 
players and audiences. For the program of an unusual 
concert, see the one given April 8, 1896, by a club of wind 
instruments: 

Arabesque and serencde for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bas- 
H. Chrétien 
G. Pfeiffer 


Pes MED cise ctcrtceesededubeessceseboch 
Babillage for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, op. 75 


PO BG BENING, GOs Ds cei cre evidevcdorzececceccesscedad A. Normand 
Pastorale for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon. op. 71....G. Pfeiffer 
Undine, sonata for flute and piano, op. 167................ C. Reinecke 
Octuor for flute, oboe, cor ang'ais, clarinet, two horns, two 


owe ..S. Lazzari 


bassoons 


aa . * 

The pupils’ concerts were of amazing length. 
January 26, 1896, was made up of fifty-two selections, from 
Rougnon’s Dans les Bois to the March from Tannhiuser, 
for eight hands. Still more formidable was one given May 
3, 1896—sixty selections! from Philémon et Baucis (eight 
hands) to Saint-Saéns’s Marche Héroique, played by four 
But the concert given April 9, 1896, was 
And there was one, 


One given 


young ladies. 
made up of sixty-seven selections. 
March 15, 1896, with seventy-five selections, closing with 
Chopin's E minor concerto. Brave pupils! Braver 
audiences! 

Formidable, too, was Mr. Risler’s piano recital, February 


21, 1896. when he played these sonatas by Beethoven: Op 
27, No. 2; op. 8la; op. 110, op. 111, op. 101. 
* 
- * 


blind from birth, professor of 


He played 


Mr. Gennaro Fabozzi, 

violin and piano, gave a concert May 9, 1896. 

piano pieces by Bach, Lulli, Martucci, Piccini, A. Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Fab zi, Schumann, Longo, 30ssi, Chopin. 
* 

* * 
Perhaps this program of Mrs. 
1896) may help pianists even now plotting concerts for next 


Roger-Miclos (May 5, 





season 
ON OR Ficsccwcsssesee Grieg 
Suite, in four movements........ .. Widor 
(First time.) 
Le Banc de Mousse OR 0 RS i DA Oe ..--Dubois 
Les Myrtilles 
Au Couvent .. Borodine 
Elégie Etude... sooe't ... Pfeiffer 
La Fille des Aulnes.....! 
Prélude, choral and fugue ‘ . ...C. Pranck 
Intermezzo.... .. Brahms 
SP cesrccdncstdecksestoge 0¢svuckecevauudestenaesenl Grieg 
CAD BO Sicivcsvorcdscetsvsvecvinedoy 0déesceceedesdabdd Paderewski 
Tarentelle..... .Gouvy 
+ 
+ + 

And here is a heroic program played by Mr. Delaborde 
May 9, 1896: 
Allegretto 

( socobereudt VC, Ria 


Danses d’Ours. 
Posém>nt.. 


Sonata, op. 53 Jeethoven 


Sonata, C major ‘ Weber 
(Brahms’ finale.) 

Impromptu, F sharp.. 

Ballade, G minor y , ...Chopin 

Bolero .. ) 

Idylle.. G. Pfeiffer 


Promenades d'un Solitaire No. 1.. 


Préludes A major y ...8. Heller 
(Second Série) D major.... ) 
Songs Without Words, Nos. 5, 17, 2%, 36 . Mendelssohn 
Ric rdanza.. F 
Feux-Follets . ‘a we «350i suenee 
Mazeppa. ) 

Ouf ! 


* . 
These volumes, published by Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff & Co., 
are of more than ephemeral interest. They show the taste 


of the period, the gradual changes in taste, the cult for 
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Brahms or Franck. Would that such records of concert life 
in New York and Boston were published yearly, with 
similar care, and in volumes of equally attractive form. 


There are painful rumors concerning the intestine life of 
the Handel and Haydn. I hear that certain men and 
women, vexed at the result of the late election of officers, | 
go about the streets proclaiming that they have changed 
their wills, by which the Handel and Haydn would have | 
eventually received sums ranging from $5 to $150,000. 
Thus do they harvest in their lifetime the glory of inten- 
tion. Puitie HALE. 


A Plea for a Simpler Notation. 
HEN Music—heavenly maid—wished to re- 
veal herself to man, she whispered to the soul of a 
dreamer, and he told the sweet story in song to his fellow 
men. These simple melodies were handed down from 
father to son, and were known only by tradition. 

In the early dawn of religion music was devoted to the 
service of the gods, and the rude chants then improvised 
were accompanied with words and gestures. To learn 
these chants they must be taught orally, as written music 
was then unknown. To read the history of music is to 
learn the struggles of musical sounds to express themselves 
visibly to the eye. 

Through the long ages poet and monk labored arduously 
to devise a written language for music, so that inspired 
melodies could be preserved and reproduced. The many 
imperfect systems of notation of the past are fully described 
in the dictionaries. 

At the present day a system is in universal use, which 
pretends to express perfectly and completely the three 
necessities of written music, # ¢., the pitch, accent and 
duration of musical sounds. This system is the staff nota- 
tion, by which it is claimed that all needed tones can be de- 
picted on two staves of five lines each, supplemented by 
leger lines. 

If this staff be the culmination of progress, if the imper- 
fections of past systems have been discarded and the per- 
fect attained, then its analysis will prove it Inthe system 

f Hucbald, in the tenth century, the words to be sung, or 
heir symbols were written in the spaces between the lines ; 
a century or two later notes were placed on the lines and 
the spaces left vacant. The use of alternate lines and 
spaces for notes provides for the division of the octave into 
seven tones. But the development of music has divided 
the octave into twelve tones. What then? Shall we still 
use the staff of the ancients who knew not nor could have 
foreseen the possibilities of the chromatic scale and equal 
temperament. Why not a chromatic notation? has been 
asked by more than one patient (or impatient) teacher of 
the present system. 

How do we express absolute pitch ? or, it might be asked, 
Do we express it? A clef placed at the beginning of the 
staff assures us that a note written on the second line will 
give the sound G, but it also gives the surprising informa- 
tion that a note on the first space F double sharp and a note 
on the second space A double flat will give the same sound ; 
therefore the position of the note on the staff does not give 
absolute pitch. Also this note written on the second line 
may have five different sounds—its own pitch, a lower 
pitch when written G flat, and a still lower G double fiat, a 
higher pitch when written G sharp and a still higher G. 
Therefore the claim for absolute pitch has #o/ been proven. 
No more can we claim that the present notation expresses 
relative pitch. From the first line to the second is four 
semitones or half steps—a minor third. From the second 
to the third is five semitones or half steps—a major third. 
The tone intervals between lines varying so radically gives 
no picture to the eye of relative pitch. 

There are six different clefs in general use; therefore 
any one line or space may express thirty different tones or 
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pitches. The music for some orchestral instruments is 
written to represent certain notes or pitch, while the instru- 
ments give an entirely different pitch. 

The pitch of the symbols of sound is being constantly 
contradicted by the signatures, clefs and accidentals. The 
absurdities of the present staff notation are not generally 
acknowledged, because we accept it without reflection as to 
its logic, or perhaps for want of a simpler and better system. 

Does the staff notation express adequately to the eye the 


| primary and secondary accents? The primary accent is 


indicated by the bar or measure line; why should not the 
secondary accent be similarly indicated? Rhythm is 
measured by notes in written music. In performance 
rhythm is measured by accents which recur periodically. 
Syncopation is an indicated time contradicted by the actual 
rhythm. 

Now methinks I hear you say—after all this fault finding, 
you can have nothing to say against the relative values of 
the notes, as they are fixed by mathematical ratios. Well ! 
let us see—the whole note is the unit oftime. Half, quarter, 
eighth and other notes have the relative value indicated by 
their names. But—when three-eighths or when five, six 
or seven sixteenths are equal toa quarter note, and when 
a half note in a presto movement is shorter than a sixteenth 
in a largo, it would seem that a note does not have the rela- 
tive duration indicated by itsname. In a long appogiatura 
the written eighth is played as a fourth note and the fourth 
is played as an eighth. In mordants and other ornaments 
the notes have apparently no value, the measure being filled 
with other notes ; the time for them must consequently be 


| borrowed or stolen from these other notes. 


The music printer says he uses 364 different pieces of 
type to express the alphabet of music, Is it any wonder 
that would-be students of music so often shirk the learning 
of this alphabet if possible ? 

Why should the mind be confused by a system which 
gives several names to one pitch? If we have prog- 
ressed so far as to divide one octave into twelve tones why 
should we still use a staff designed for seven tones and 
which has been shown to be illogical? Would nota dra- 
matic notation be simpler and more logical ? Should not the 
sound we call G, for example, be represented to the eye in 
exactly the same position, no matter in which octave it is 
written, as it appears on the keyboard of a piano? Where 
is this pitch represented ? In one place on the first line, in 
another on the second line on the fourth space, and on 
other leger lines spaces in the F or G clefs, to say nothing of 
the other clefs. Neither the staff, clefs or notes express what 
they pretend to express. This scheme of notation was de- 
signed to express a system of music utterly opposed to the 
present system. 

The old music was indissoluble from poetry, and notes 
were invented to represent quantity or length, and not 
stress or accent. In modern music measure is formed by 
grouping accents, and the distance between accents should 
show the duration of sounds more perfectly to the eye than 
the arbitrary forms of notes. 

Would it not be much more simple and equally scientific 
to use the twelve Arabic numerals to represent the twelve 
divisions of the octave, and Roman numerals to show the 
absolute pitch of octaves? Just think how simple—the 
twelve divisions of the octave expressed by Arabic numerals. 
Then will the tones be pictured visibly to the eye, as they 
are by the keys of the piano. Then with vertical lines for 
accents, and punctuation marks to divide the tone space 
between the accents, the eye would receive a pictorial 
representation of the absolute pitch of notes, their accent 
and duration,mathematically and exactly measured and ex- 
pressed with a few symbols. The fewer the symbols, the 
clearer, simpler and easier to learn would be the notation. 

A very simple notation, entitled, Musical Shorthand or 
Graphic Music, easy to comprehend and easily acquired 
bya child or adult, has been invented; it is now in press and 
will shortly be advertised in these columns. X. 








MANHATTAN BEACH, July 10, 1897 
HE natural desire to ‘talk back” to our 
charmingly fearless Milwaukee correspondent is more 
than I can resist, so I will just put in 
A PLEA FOR TEACHERS. 

Half of the teachers would not be musical frauds if they 
could help themselves. I do not now refer to the teachers 
of our large cities, where reaches the education of the or- 
chestra, the oratorio, the concert, the national conven- 
tions ( !) to assist them. 

I speak from an experience, Miss Von Tetzel, more painful, 
more pitiful, thanever yours in Milwaukee can be; an experi- 
ence which has taught me what suffering a conscientious 
teacher may be made to undergo through the ignorance of 
the people. By ‘‘ the people” I mean first the parents, then 
the relatives, and then the friends of one poor little miser- 
able pupil; then I mean the people who never went to hear 
a piece of music in their lives; of course they would go to 
hear a great pianist if they had the opportunity, and 
would gladly hear him through a dozen Liszt rhapsodies, 
but attend one symphony concert—oh no! 

But in this letter I will just give myself to discussing 
teaching in places remote from the art centres, and let the 
concert go until another time. 

In the first place a good, honest, capable teacher has to 
meet the competition of young girls who ‘really don’t 
need it, you know—just for pin money”—and it is pin 
money ; the pupil is getting stuck right along. She is a 
member of some church, and people wl o ought to know 
better will say, ‘Well, you see, I wanted Elinor to study 
with a good teacher, but this girl is in our church you 
know ”—and there it goes. 

Then there is the nervous mamma who ‘thinks it quite 
a torture to hear those horrible finger exercises; Mrs. —— 
don’t give them, and she studied in Boston, don’t you 
know. Now, thereis just one of two things, you will have 
to stop giving those finger exercises or give up the pupil.” 
This is all well enough if you are able to, but if it means 
bread to you what are you going to do about it? Are you 
going to give up the pupil? Do you think about the con- 
temptible gossip of a small town? No, you don’t realize 
that inside of twenty-four hours all your pupils’ parents will 
have held an indignation meeting over your temerity, and 
they will decide that you were getting along too well—had 
things your own way too long, taught those horrible sona- 
tines and exercises instead of ‘‘nice little pieces.” Ugh! 
I shudder at the words ‘‘ nice little pieces.” 

When you are engaged (some of them call it ‘‘ hired ”’) 
the first thing you are told is: ‘Now just have things 
your own way; I always le: my teachers have their own 
way, and if ever my little one won't practice, we'll give up 
right away, because I won't fuss about it.” There's conso- 
lation to start on. Did anybody ever know a pupil who 
never grew tired of practice? For all information regard- 
ing such a pupil, the writer will be thankful, being much 
interested in curios. 

Then you begin and everything is very smooth for about 
amonth. Then comes the question, ‘‘ When are you going 
to give him a little piece?” This strikes terror to the heart 
of the teacher, for to him, her or it, the vision of the finale 
is distinct. Tell this anxious mamma that it will be very 
soon-—only to trust to your judgment ; that the little one is 
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address 





‘ * Wolfsohn’s 
. Masical Burcau, 
131 Bast 17th Street, 





NEW YORK. 






e>Summer, 1897.<> 


PIERMONT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Piermont-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


An ideal spot for Summer study, within one hour’s ride 
from New York City and offering finest advantages obtain- 
able in the United States. Heads of Departments: Violin, 
George Lehmann; Piano, Rachel Hoffmann, Josephine 
Wood; 'Cello, Leontine Gaertner ; Voice, Elise Lathrop. 
‘‘Coaching” of young professionals a specialty. For 
all information address GEORGE LEHMANN, 
Director. 





ELENE MAIGILLE, < 


LABORDE METHOD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.<3<2 
RESIDENCE; 319 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


Mr. C. L. STAATS, 


The Eminent Clarinet Virtuoso. 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., 


‘Concerts 
adddress 


*® 
*® 

and % 487 Fifth Avenue, 
* 


| Recitals. 


New York. 









Beginning November, 1897. 
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doing beautifully ; just to give youa chance. Then things 
drift on for about two weeks, and from the distance you 
can see the ‘‘mamma” fondly awaiting you. You know 
before you get there the first question will be, ‘‘ When will 
you give him a little piece?” You try to say ‘‘ Soon,” but 
you see that it is useless. You must then and there state 
day, hour and moment when that ‘little piece” will be 
forthcoming. 

Now the pitiful part of it comesin. Technical work is as 
yet interesting to the pupil; he is perfectly interested in 
everything you are trying to do, but never again—after the 
first ‘‘little piece” he is unsatiable. Yes, I know what 


you would suggest—give him a sweet little thing of Gurlitt, | 


Reinecke, educate his taste in the proper way, &c. Yes, 
and what about his mamma’s abominable taste, who after 
four weeks of this will tell you that the little girl down the 
street plays a nice pianoarrangement (I love piano arrange- 
ments) of Annie Rooney or Old Hundred, and that’s the 
kind of music she wants, and besides he does not need two 
lessons a week, one is enough. Remonstrate if you will 
that he will lose interest, but to no avail, that little one will 
be down to one half hour a week, and you will hear rumors 
that his mother was just keeping you because she hated to 
turn you off; that he wasn’t learning anything anyhow, and 
that she heard that you were writing music and she didn’t 
want any teachers who had such things on their minds. 


You may think this a solitary case. It is not. It is 


every day experience, and the experience of all teachers in | 


smaller towns, and this is why my whole sympathy is for the 


teacher, because I know that he has such ignorance against | 


him that he can vo¢ stand up against; that he must crush 
art and teach /unes and such rot; that he himself no longer 
remembers that music is grand and noble, it has become 
such a matter of ignominy to him; he has fallen from his 
worship of art to the daily grind of keeping his clientéle. 
Reading of art in other places is only a source of torture to 
him; he gives this up. What matter to him who has writ- 
ten a symphony; little he cares who are the leading artists; 
how much difference does it make to him what good teach- 
ers are doing, he has sunk out of their reach; he no longer 
studies natures; he says to the pupil: ‘‘ What do you want? 
Get it and I'll give it to you.” This is an every-day exam- 
ple of the young, ambitious teacher, torn to pieces limb by 
limb by the ignorance of the people. 

How can this dreadful condition be relieved? There is 
a problem to solve, a more serious one than the opera 
question. It is not a matter of the teacher's capacity. In 
the locality of which I speak, I know dozens of first-class 
teachers, but how are they treated? Ask them. Verily 
your heart would bleed to know their trials. 

Iam responsible for the truth of every word, as those 


teachers whom I left struggling with these conditions can | 


testify. Is it not enough to make them bitter and jealous, 
and small, and indifferent? I can only say, God help the 
teacher in a community small enough not to know its own 
ignorance, where any servant is master of the situation, 
and any music teacher is a football. This is not all. There 
is much, very much more, but this is all for to-day. 


*n# # # 


Notwithstanding the fact that your Brooklyn correspond- 
ent is enjoying the Manhattan breezes, I wish to state for 
the benefit of those who have asked that the affairs of Tue 
Courter, mail and everything, is received and attended to 
at 539 Fulton street just the same. It is needless to say 
that nobody is giving any recitals, unless it be a recital of 
woe at the pitiless heat. Come to Manhattan, my friends, 
here is respite, here is a breathing place, here is surf bath- 
ing, here is Sousa, and here is El Capitan. 

It may be interesting to know that Nella Bergen, for- 
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| as are also Pain’s fireworks. 
| It is always easier to tell people how to do things than to | 
| do them yourself, but to anyone familiar with the situation of 
| Brighton, its position between Manhattan and Coney 
| Island in the first place, and then, everything else consid- 
| ered, one can but marvel that the different railways and 
trolley cars donot combine to make the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Band an outdoor, free toall affair. It certainly 
would attract more than 50 per cent. more people and 
would bring more life to the place. As the matter stands 
now the hotel, the amusement hall and the railroad lines 
are all in different hands; suffice it to say that everything 
is at sixes and sevens so far as the amusements are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Shannon and his band closed their engagement on 
Sunday, and it is unnecessary to add that between Coney 
Island with its variety shows and Manhattan with its high 
grade entertainments, Brighton will not get very much 
patronage unless some sort of attractive amusement be put 
there, or, as before suggested, the Twenty-third Regiment 
Band be put there as a free attraction. 

The Sunday program at Manhattan was enhanced by 
vocal solos by two well-known singers, Miss Martha G. 
Miner and Mr. Gwylim Miles, who is one of the most 
satisfying of baritones. Mr. Henry Higgins, cornettist, 
and Mr. Franz Heil on the flugelhorn were also heard in 
superb solos. During the week a magnificent Wagnerian 
program, interspersed with Sousa’s numbers, was given, to 
the evident delight of all. 

The emigrations still continue, and many of the organists 
have taken such quarters that they can get in to their ser- 
vices easily. Mrs. Alice Jackson is in Eastern Massachu- 
| setts. Miss Ragnhild Ring has taken a more extended leave 
| of absence; she has gone to Norway, where she intends 
| studying again with her former teacher, Grieg. 

Mr. H. E. H. Benedict and wife are summering on a farm 
up the Hudson. Mr. R. Huntington Woodman is yachting 
up the coast to Maine. 
known organist of St. Peter’s Evangelical, is taking things 
| easy in Sullivan County. Mr. Fred Ostermayer is at the 
| Mizzentop Hotel, Pawling, N. Y. 
peeran his summer in Nova Scotia, where he will take a 
Mr. Gayler is a very busy man in the 





much needed rest, 


F. W. Meacham, the arranger, has gone to Watch Hill, 


|R. I. Mr. F. J. Mulligan is within reach of his church | 


work. Miss Marie A. Simmons is at Asbury Park. 

Mrs. Alma Powell has gone to the mountains to regain 
strength after a long and severe siege of inflammatory rheu- 
matism. Mrs. E. C. Gammans is at Brighton off and on. 


| Her pupils are yet interested in their work, and she cannot 


| get further away. Mrs. Gammans is a very popular | 
| 


| teacher and an enthusiastic exponent of the Virgil Clavier 
| method. 
| Now I would like to make a quotation that will relieve 
| me from responsibility, if I have sent Mr. Downey to one 
| end of the globe or Mr. Mildenberg to another, when they 
are both quietly at work at home, and this is: 

I know not what the truth may be, 

I tell it as 'twas told to me. 

Emi.iz Frances Bauer. 





With Edmund J. Myer.—Mrs. May Silva, of Savannah, | 
Ga., is in Buffalo, N. Y., for the summer, studying voice 
curture with Mr, Edmund J. Myer, who is holding a sum- 
mer term in that city. This is Mrs. Silva's third season of 
study with Mr. Myer. 

Hirschberg Returns.—H. M. Hirschberg, who is to 
manage Sembrich in this country during the coming season, 








merly Nella Reardon, made her first appearance in Brook- 
lyn at a concert given by Mr. Albert Mildenberg. Miss 
Bergen has a superbly placed voice, and is dividing honors 


returned from England on the Teutonic last week. Sem- 
brich is to appear for the first time this fall at the Metro- 
politan on October 26, at a concert of her own. | 


Mr. Robert Gayler is to | 


busy season and this rest has not come any too soon. Mr. | 


TRADE EXTRA. 


This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 
cal instruments and to general information on topics 
of interest to the music trade and its allied trades. 

The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA 
pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 
the music trades of America. 


is es- 








A Boston Harpist Wed. 
BosToN, Mass., July 7, 1897. 


HIGHLY romantic wedding occurred in this 

city to-day, the groom being Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, 

the well known harpist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

and the bride Miss Stephanie Bailey, his handsome young 
| pupil from Oregon. 

The ceremony was first announced t» take place in Worces- 
ter, but for some reason which the friends of the couple 
| refused to explain it occurred in Boston. None of the 
| bride’s relatives was present, her father, Mr. S. S. Bailey, 
| of Portland, Ore., being detained by business engagements. 
| She is his only child. 

Five years agoshe commenced the study of the harp, and 
j last January Mr. Bailey brought his daughter to Boston 
| and placed her at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
| with Mr. Schuecker as her instructor. When the news of 
| the fondness between pupil and instructor reached the 
| bride’s parents Mr. Bailey came up to Boston to look up 
the matter and gave his consent tothe marriage.—Heradd. 





Mr. Wm. Ostermayer, the well- | 


The Boston Symphony Programs.— The Musica. 
Courier herewith acknowledges with thanks the receipt of 
a bound volume of the Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 
gram of the past season, 1896-7. The book has a great 
| deal of value to musical students interested in the arrange- 
ment of programs for classical orchestral concerts. 


Mr. G. H. Wilson Here.—Mr. G. H. Wilson, who is 
| allied with the most important musical interests of Pitts- 
burg, was in the city last week looking into the condition 
of affairs as applicable to the approaching season. Several 
| preliminary engagements of artists for the Pittsburg 
symphony course were effected by him. 


The Rubinstein and Apollo Clubs.—These clubs (W. R. 
Chapman, conductor), are arranging to give their subscrip- 
| tion concerts for the coming season in the new ballroom 
| of the Waldorf-Astor Hotel, to be completed this fall. The 


| entire seating capacity of the house will be reserved and 
| the tickets will be strictly by subscription. 


A prospectus will soon be issued, giving dates and details. 
These clubs have always been known for social prominence 
as well as musical excellence, and in taking the finest 
music room the city can offer, they carry out their idea to 
preserve the high degree of perfection which has always 
marked their concerts and organizations. 
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Season '97-98, 


Under the Direction of 


~ The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Great 





Pianist 


[= The STEINWAY Piano will be used- 


ADDRESS : 144 West QSist Street. New York. 
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Vocal Teachers in Paris. 





A Great Artist as Proressorn—Mme. Marte Sasse. 


share great prima donna needs no presentation pupils is are Rose Caron, the queen of grand opera here 
how- | Since many years, Madame Heglon, Nina Pack, Mlle. 


to the American public as an artist; few know, 


ever, that she is teaching a privileged circle in her Paris | Nardi, 


home as professor of vocal and dramatic art. 

She is well known as a great singer and even still greater 
actress. Her European triumphs were ratified by over a 
dozen years’ unbroken success at the Paris Grand Opera 
and by the approval of the great composers of the time. 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Gounod, Halévy, Wagner, were all 
valued friends, and their works were studied by the artist 
under their special direction. From this one may judge of 
the value of the traditions to-day in her hands and of the 
interpretations she teaches. The fact of her having been 
chosen to sing in Tannhiduser here is not the smallest star 
in her crown of triumphs. 

‘* At last I have found my Africaine!” cried Meyerbeer, 
who had witnessed the genius of Sophie Cruvelli, Alboni, 
Lauters and Stolz. 

Madame Sasse, born in Gand, Belgium, received her first 
instruction from the Gand Conservatoire and from her 
father, a fine musician, who was musical director in the 
Belgian army. The celebrated Madame Ugalde was one of 
her first discoverers; indeed it was through the latter's en- 
thusiastic appreciation that Marie was engaged for the 
Theatre Lyrique, in Paris, to début in the role of Countess 
in the Marriage of Figaro. Her success in this was re- 
peated in Philemon et Baucis, where as Bacchante she 
dominated all, even Bataille as /ufster. Robin des Bois, 
Freischiitz and Lurydice in Orphée with Mme. Viardot 
followed in rapid succession. It is said that at this epoch 
the theatre reached its apogée and ideal condition in Paris. 

In 1860 Marie Sasse was taken by the Opéra. On making 
her début in Robert le Diable as A/ice the gifted singer 
had but just reached her eighteenth year and had already 
passed through the genius fires of interpretation of Gluck, 
Weber, Gounod and Mozart. Never had there been an 
ascent so rapid and so victorious. Her salary in the Na- 
tional Academy commenced at 12,000 frs., but was at the 
end of the third year 80,000! 

La Juive, Trovatore, Pierre de Médicis, Sicilian Vespers 
and Les Huguenots followed. Valentine was Meyerbeer’'s 
ideal, reached only after thirty years of waiting, and Marie 
Sasse and Faure were the recipients of messages in the 
composer's will as ‘‘ creators” of |’ Africaine. 

The wonderful voice of the singer was side by side with 
an intelligence of apprehension and a memory truly 
phenomenal. Repertories and creations depended upon 
her at the Opéra during her career there, and it is a re- 
markable fact that the light of her genius burned brilliantly 
even when surrounded by the most brilliant artists of the 
time. Madame Viardot, Madame Carvalho, Faure, Naudin, 
Obin and Gueymard were of her confréres. One of her 
greatest successes was had with Sélika. She sang 
I’ Africaine over a hundred times. 

In Italy the success of Marie Sasse was no less brilliant. 
In Florence she sang in Les Huguenots twenty consecutive 
times to the most intense and unflagging enthusiasm, and 
Victor Emmanuel was full of admiration, testified to on one 
occasion by a superb diamond bracelet given by his royal 
hands to the singer and actress. Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Cairo were successive fétes of flowers, crowns, jewels 

and ovations. Madrid and Lisbon likewise. 

Possessed of a certain fortune and of a modesty great as 


| 
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her powers, Marie Sasse settled quietly to teaching in Paris 
without noise or flourish of trumpets. 

It may be imagined what a mine of dramatic treasure she 
must possess for the benefit of her pupils, and it is said that 
her powers of imparting is equally great. Among her 


who played with Sibyl Sanderson at the Opéra 
Comique ; Miss Sedgewick, of New York, and Miss Minnie 
Tracey, who made such a success in an American tournée | 
and singing with Nevada in Philadelphia. Madame Sasse 
is rich also in relations social and artistic, in relations man- 
agerial as well, of course, and has unlimited confidence be- 
stowed upon her judgment by the best musicians. 

She is installed here in the Clichy quarter, a few doors 
from the Guilmant studios, at 3 Rue Nouvelle, where she 
gives charming artistic and social reunions. In response to 
the growing demand for operatic representation by stud- 
ents, particularly foreign students in Paris, Madame Sasse 
intends this year making the practical working of the stage, 
mise en scéne, costuming, acting, stage business, &c., a 
prominent feature of her vocal work this coming season. 
For this she will have a regular theatre at her disposal, 
spacious and practical, and will have frequent theatrical 
represetitations. 

After a summer vacation work begins in the Sasse 
studios in September. The professor, however, can be 
addressed as above after August 1. Americans returning 
to Paris, coming to Paris in the fall, or already here in the 
city cannot be too prompt in making applications. 


Marchesi’s Methods. 





INSTRUCTION IN SINGING FROM Her Nor ALTOGETHER AN 
AGREEABLE ONE. 
- the musical world of Europe no teacher 
stands higher than Madame Marchesi, and yet a first 
interview with her is an ordeal to be dreaded. She may 
tell you with almost brutal frankness that your cherished 
vocal projects are thin as air bubbles and that you had 
better turn your attention to cooking. Or, with one unusual 
gleam of her gray eyes and one sudden indrawn breath, 
making; her thin lips still thinner, she may tell you that you 
are destined to lift the heart of the world in immortal song 
and wear the laurels of a great lyric career. Again she 
may tell you with the same blunt severity that you have no 
looks at all for the stage, and after you have been accepted 
as a pupil you are still subjected to her merciless severity. 
To be taught by Madame Marchesi is not to have the 
luxury of an individual lesson, an hour’s good, cozy, com- 
fortable time all to yourself. By no means. That is not 
her plan. You are taught in class. You are thus intro- 
duced at once to an audience. You thus have an oppor- 
tunity of conquering stage fright. You are thus submitted 
to the criticism of others. Not only your voice, but your 
manners, your gait, your way of holding your hands are 
studied. From head to foot you are scrutinized. A small 
platform is in the centre of Marchesi’s salon, where the pupil 
stands and recites (orsings) herlesson. The class sit around 
the room and criticise. The pupil has to face not only the 
class, but the audience includes often the first musicians of 
the world. How does a sensitive woman bear the gun fire 
of Madame Marchesi’s criticism, her ridicule, her sarcasm 
and severity? One day one of the class was having her 
fifteen minutes of lesson before a crowded room. Marchesi 
was in a sardonic humor that morning. Her remarks 
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were brilliant, but more cutting than a Damascus blade. 
The audience felt that a climax was coming. It came. 


| The girl’s lip began to tremble as Marchesi’s commentary 


sparkled and cut and sparkled again. Her lip trembled 
more and more. The agitation gained upon her whole 
body, till she shook like a willow in the wind. Poor dear! 
the other pupils held their breath. The room was silent as 
a tomb. You could hear Marchesi’s watch tick in her pocket. 
Still the pupil strove to bring out the tone that those severe 
lips of Marchesi had commanded. At last the voice rolled 
out. The tone gained upon the room. ‘The voice stopped. 

‘You sing like a fool!” literally hissed Marchesi, and the 
storm broke. 

The girl burst into tears. Her sobs, coming upon the 
silence, were most painful. Not one of the pupils dared to 
rush forward with comfort or handkerchief. The girl 
threw the sheet of music on the floor and covered her face 
with her hands. Then, dashing the tears away from her 
face, she stooped down, gathered up the scattered music, 
tore it into shreds, tossed it to every part of the room, and 
rushed from the platform stage. All felt it was over with 
her forever, so far as lessons with Marchesi were concerned, 
and more than one heart ached for her. 

‘‘Ha, ha!” laughed Marchesi, rising delightedly from the 
piano, rubbing her hands together, and walking, or rather 
stalking, majestically through the room, and up and down, 
and again seating herself at the piano. ‘‘ Ha, ha! that girl 
willsing. She has the grand fire. She is dramatic. She 
has the fine passion of the devil! And the girl came 
back the next day and won Marchesi’s bravos and hand- 
clapping. 

Upon another occasion Marchesi sat in judgment upon a 
pupil’s hands as she stood upon the platform. 

‘* Now, don’t put up you lip like a baby,” she says, ‘if I 
tell you that I never saw such a booby! You're as awk- 
ward as a country clown. Look at your hands! Just look 
at them dangling down at your sides like a jumping jack, 
waiting to twitch on a pole! Mais voila, she continued, 
softening a little; ‘‘if I do not tell you, ma chére, of these 
things now while you are in my salon, do you know who 
will tell you of them later on when you stand for the first 
time before one of the great audiences of Europe? The re- 
porters will flay you alive, and deservedly. Will they not 
note down every awkward gesture, every gaucherie? Will 
they not say ‘She has a divine voice, but she held her 
hands like a clown.’ And when you read it in all the 
papers the next morning, ah ! how you will exclaim: ‘Why 
did not Marchesi correct me, tell me, reprove me, no mat- 
ter how severely ? Now, hold your hands easily, one palm 
crossed upon the other, the right hand across the left, the 
forefinger and middle finger of the right hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand. Bon! Now, see 
what ease of position, what repose it gives to your whole 
figure as you stand there.” 

To look over the program for the concerts Madame Mar- 
chesi gives from time to time is to read a strange collection 
Here are pupils from Japan. Here is a name 
from Norway. Here is a lady from Finland. Here are 
sturdy Scotch names. Here are American names—girls 
from St. Louis, San Francisco, the Maine woods, the Gulf 
States. New Zealand has representatives on the — 
To look over Marchesi’s album is to see some of the por- 
traits of the world’s great singers and their signatures.— 
Sunday Snn. 


of names. 


Builds His Own Opera House.—Franchetti, the banker- 
composer, is building an opera house at his country seat, 
where he can have his own works performed without sub- 
jecting them to the judgment of managers. Mr. Franchetti 
can afford this luxury, as he is a member of the Rothschild 


family. 





ELLA RUSSELL, 


w The Great American Prima Donna. 


Address 





IN AMERICA 


NEXT SEASON, 





Concerts, Oratorios, 
Festivais, Opera. . . 


¢ The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


133 East 17th Street, 








NEW YORK. 
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ADDRESS: 
9 West 22d Street, New York. 





MAKCHESI. 


The World’s Greatest Singing Teacher. 
SEASON, ’97-98 IN AMERICA. 


Lessons, Auditions, Certificates, 
Public Instruction and Voice Tests. 





UNDER THE SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


Bookings now being made for next season. R.E. JOHNSTON & CO. Impresarios. 


Belvedere Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


Fourth Ave. and 18th St., 
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20438 CHESTNUT STRE 
PHILADELPHIA, July 10, 1897. f 


IKE many of my confréres of Tue Courier, I 

find my letter writes itself quite as easily now that I 

am out of town. The country will often afford a healthy 
bit of criticism. 

There is a story told of a good old lisping clergyman of 
Virginia who was low church enough to have an objection 
to any unnecessary manceuvres in service. He had a sum- 
mer parish among the mountains, where the singing of an 
anthem during the offertory had been introduced in his 
absence. The good clergyman remonstrated in vain, so 
one Sunday he took the plate, waited patiently until the 
flowery anthem was finished and then said: ‘‘ Dear friendth, 
don’t you think that ith a lot of futh to make over eleven 


thenth? Let uth pray.” 
* nee 


One of the ancient institutions dear to true Philadelphians 
is the Musical Fund Society. Within a year or so a history 
of the society up to 1858 has appeared, the material for 
which was collected and partly arranged by the late Louis 
C. Madeira, and finished and edited by Philip H. Goepp. 

With apologies and thanks to Mr. Goepp, I am going to 
draw upon his book for much of the information in this let- 
ter. The book is interesting. It is a pleasing, kaleido- 
scopic record of times of conscious preparation for what is 
excellent in music ; of manly, systematic effort to establish 
a foster home for music ; of the hearty welcome accorded 
to its master interpreters, and all this in spite of the Quaker 
traditions and their indifference to the art. 

The essence of Philadelphia is in the history of its music. 
The lack of spring, of life, electricity, buoyancy, can be 
felt in those past years as the high-spirited exile in Phila- 
delphia feels it to-day, but a certain deep respectability and 
earnest desire to advance the interests of good musicians 
are evidently so strong as to be a surprise to the modern 
Philadelphian. No gossip, no immortal scandal, as in Mr. 
Walpole’s matchless epistles, but a naive and artless dis- 
cussion of almost Utopian ideas, discouragement, vanity, 
extravagant elation or financial troubles in the early 
records, which make a most diverting history. 

To go back a little. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Quaker influence was still dominant and music had 
received but scant encouragement, except from a few 
broad minded men such as Bishop White or from the per- 
sonal friends of musicians. In 1809 the Haydn Society 
was formed with eighty ladies and fifty gentlemen. An 
early announcement tells us that the object of the society 
‘*has been for many years to introduce and improve them- 
selves in psalmody.” To which the author remarks that 
they might have studied rhetoric also, 

Other societies sprang up, fostered in many cases by 
churches, Episcopal or Presbyterian, and in 1815 a concert 
was given at the Tabernacle Church for the benefit of the 
peor which yielded the handsome sum of $1,017.95. At 
this time, 1815, a group of musicians such as Benjamin 
Carr, Raynor Taylor, C. F. Hupfield, Benjamin Cross and 
others were gradually forming the mucleus of what became, 
in 1820, the Musical Fund Society, of Philadelphia. Their 
avowed purpose was to introduce the best music they could 
get, and they followed their intention with energy worthy 
of the cause. As an excuse and at the same time a means of 


life the society made it a secondary object to enlist the 
purses of a choice few of the non-professivnal but music 
loving public, whose subscriptions and fees should place 
the society on a firm financial basis, and what was quite as 
important, should establish a fund for the aid of ‘‘ decayed 
musicians.” 

London had a fund for the help of such monstrosities at 
that time. Would a musician or any one else ever present 
himself as a ‘‘ decayed” member even for pecuniary benefit ? 
Will the New England Conservatory perhaps tell us when an 
artist may legitimately blossom, ripen and decay? So, as I 
said, or meant to say, the society came into existence with 
a name, a constitution and by-laws in 1820. A goodly rep- 
resentation of the medical and legal professions was on the 
list of directors: William Strickland, the architect; Thomas 
Sully, the painter, and many honored and well-known 
names were on the first membership list, which numbered 
eighty-four. I quote: ‘‘The even distribution of names 
among the several professions is no weak test of the homo- 
geneous quality of musical taste and culture. It is very 
doubtful if to-day the love of music is equally widespread. 
There could have been in those days none of the pride in 
musical ignorance which it is common to see boasted. 
On the other hand, musical cliques were probably less 
marked.” 

The early programs are of more credit to the society than 
the later ones. A taste fororatorio grew up, and for a num- 
ber of years the society produced The Creation, Elijah, 
Messiah and other such works with increasing success. 
These were, in fact, great undertakings in those days, with 
incomplete orchestra, scarcity of orchestral scores and 
trained musicians. Strange as it may seem, the music 
loving Moravians at Bethlehem, Pa., had produced The 
Creation almost entire in 1811, eight years before the first 
entire performance in America by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. 

The Musical Fund Society produced it in 1822, borrow- 
ing but three trombonists from Bethlehem for the occasion. 
The admission was $1, with programs at 12% cents. A 
Mrs. French, pupil of Benj. Carr, sang at this performance 
with unquestioned triumph. Mrs. French was a most 
popular singer and, according to the author of my history, 
the inspirer of many a laudatory verse. On a former occa- 
sion, while Mrs. French was singing in Washington Hall, 
the ceiling fell about the ears of singer and audience, 
which was the occasion of the following appreciative lines 
from a local newspaper critic: 

’Tis said that Orpheus played so well, 
He raised Eurydice from Hell ; 


And St. Cecilia sang so clear 
That angels leaned from Heaven to hear. 


But our Cecilia far excels 

These fabled feats. Her trills and swells 
Enchant the vaulted roofs and walls, 
Until the azure ceiling falls. 
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The society seemed to have a prejudice against certain 
things, for instance, a by-law was passed early in its 
history by which no lady who was a professional singer 
could become a member without a letter of recommenda- 
tion from some matron of established position. The society 
met in the old Carpenter’s Hall and various other places, 
used candles for lighting, gave their concerts and grew 
popular, until no later than 1824 their great hope was real- 
ized and Musical Fund Hall, almost as it stands to-day, 
was built on Locust street, near Eighth. Alterations in 
1847 enlarged the hall, and moved the stage from the north 
to the south end. 

The hall is worthy of notice and has been mentioned be- 
fore in my letters. It is unsurpassed in acoustic properties 
by any hall in the country, and by few in the world, Its 
dimensions and structure have been copied in other build- 
ings, but without a similar result: It is a bare, flat roofed 
building, 106 feet long, 60 feet wide and 26 feet high, with 
a seating capacity of 1,500. William Strickland was the 
architect. 

The dedication concert took place in the new hall Decem- 
ber 29, 1824. The program is exceptional for the times. 
Hindel’s name stands on it four times, Mozart’s twice with 
the Dettingen Te Deum for Part I. There were analytic 
comments for each piece of music, with the full text of the 


words and a little sermon from the directors at the end, ex- 
horting the public to become worthy of such a temple of 
art and patting themselves with pardonable pride. 

And so the musical education of our city, once fairly be- 
gun, progressed with commendable speed. In 1825 an 
‘‘academy” was established for orchestral instruction, in- 
tended as a ‘‘feeder” for the regular orchestra. A fine 
plan! The next year a scheme was set forth for publishing 
a quarterly journal of arts. The academy languished 
through seven years and died. A similar idea was born 
again sometime in the forties, again took shape and died, 
The journal never arrived at its first number. To quote 
again, ‘‘ perhaps it was smothered in the pomp of prepara- 
tory detail.” 

Yet very much had already, in the early thirties, been ac- 
complished. The society had made ‘‘ classic” music popu- 
lar and fashionable, had enlisted wealth on the side of a 
half-despised art, had helped musicians in misery, had 
started or renewed the crusade against hats in the concert 
room and had done many other good things. In fact, the 
society had almost become of more importance than the 
city. 

The death of Benj. Carr in 1831 removed one of the most 
active and musicianly workers of the society. He is 
honored with a monument in St. Peter’s, whose inscription 
speaks eloquently of the man. Raynor Taylor was organist 
in that church for years. The society was representative 
of the best in the city, not only in ancestry, but in wit and 
genius. 

In 1827 the first of many similarly auspicious and stirring 
events occurred in the visit to the city of Madame Malibran, 
June 16. She was the first of a long list of illustrious 
singers, violinists and pianists who won glorious triumphs 
in our wonderful hall, or ‘‘ saloon,” as they termed it then, 
and unlike many of them her triumph here preceded her 
European successes. She was announced as Signorina, 
and gave two concerts in which Mozart, Haydn, Gluck and 
Rossini were represented. The acoustic properties of the 
hall so pleased Madame Malibran that it is said she walked 
up and down the empty hall after the concert extempo- 
rizing as she walked. 

The brilliant period, however, so far as the visitation of 
great European talent lends lustre to a period, was not to 
come for many years, with the concerts of Sontag, Grisi 
and Lind. As fas.as home talent was concerned, I think 
the period of best work was the early period when the Ger- 
man oratorio masters were so zealously studied. The later 
programs of florid Italian music seem not to indicate so 
healthy a musical taste. But I will wait until another 
week for discussing that. M. FLercuer. 


Apollo Sixteen at Larchmont.—The Casino at Larch- 
mont is to have a series of subscription musicales this sea- 
son, to ‘which all the élite of the place have subscribed, and 
which promise to add an additional attraction to that 
favorite near-by summer resort. 

The first was given on Wednesday evening, June 23, 
with the Apollo Sixteen and Mr. Hans Kronold, violoncellist. 
After the delightful rendition of the program the floor was 
cleared, and Bent’s orchestra invited all to the dance, 
which was kept up to the ‘“‘ wee sma’ hours.” ‘A good 
time” was enjoyed by all. These concerts are under the 
direction of Mr. W. R. Chapman, conductor of the Apollo 
Club, and atthe next one, to be given July 14, Madame 
Methot and the Richard Arnold String Sextet will take 
part. 

The Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane String Quartet.—Mrs. 
Louise B. Kaltenborn announces that the new circulars of 
the popular Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quartet are now 
out and may be had upon application. These pamphlets 
contain a full account of the remarkable success of this new 
organization, with numerous press notices of their excellent 
work. 

Mrs. Kaltenborn is already booking engagements for the 
quartet for next season, and is in correspondence with col- 
leges, clubs, societies, churches, &c., which work they make 
a specialty of, having in readiness a large repertory of both 
classical and popular music. The quartet has a number of 
summer engagements to fulfill, such as afternoon soirées 
and several evening concerts. 








Joseph S. 







Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


It? West 6lst Street, 
New York. 


Baernstein, | | | 


Dean of 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Endowed and 
Incorporated 


Superior advan- 
tages to students. 





the Faculty: 





FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 








Katherine Kautz, 


---- PIANIST. 


CONCERTS and RECITALS. 


Address : 
Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CHARLES MEEHAN 


— Soprano Soloist. — 


Returned from Europe. 


Concerts at Paris, London, 
Berlin, Munich, Lisbon. 


128 East 26th Street, New Vork. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A. 


PAPERS READ AT THE RECENT CONVENTION. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


The Mental and Physical Tone. 





By FLorenza bv’ ARONA. 





Part SECOND. 


WHEN we hear a quality good or bad we must 
recognize the causes. 

The different opinions regarding voices which send 
many good singers into seclusion and exalt inferior ones 
come from the fact that people do not hear alike. They 
do not detect the cause ot a vocal tone being dull or shrill 
or unmanageable, or why one tone is beautiful and another 
ugly or less carrying. By becoming acquainted with the 
remarkable differences and various stages of the ordinary 
ear’s development will account for the contrary opinions of 
critics, musicians, &c., regarding the merits or demerits of 
a singer. How many go to the opera to hear what they in 
their limited knowledge consider beautiful tones; instead of 
knowing the composer and the composition, and being pre- 
pared to concentrate attention upon the qualities of tone 
that are to faithfully bring out the character of the role, 
they lash the artist without mercy who makes the sense of 
the word and tone to fit, if it so happens to be a terrible 
role (a Borgia, for instance), and the singer does not use 
the liquid, pearly tones of a Lucza. Were she to do so they 
would instinctively feel that something was wanting and 
would sum it up as lack of ‘‘temperament.” The general 
idea regarding the voice is what is termed a ‘lovely qual- 
ity,” and it generally means the quality most fitted for a 
lullaby. Judgment of this kind is not the education of the 
ordinary musician. 

It does not suffice to be a singer or a musician to be accu- 
rate in the judgment of sounds, tosay nothing of the shades 
ofthe sounds. ‘The work of the ear is analogous to that of 
theeye. If the eye of the colorist must be cultivated to a 
degree unknown by the ordinary mortal, the ear of the 
singer and that of the critic should be made more than ordi- 
narily sensible tothe analysis of the qualities in the sing- 
ing tone. One quality of tone, no matter how rich in over- 
tones it may be, is totally inadequate to the artist. The 
pretty, sweet quality has its line of work, but it isa very 
narrow and limited line compared to the command of all 
those qualities which will enable the singer to reach the 
seat of feeling and portray every emotion, idea and phase 
of character of which man is capable. 

There are millions of beautiful voices, but how many 
singers have we heard whose monotony of tone quality has 
wearied us to the very marrow of our bones? How many 
are there to-day who thrill and touch our hearts in one com- 
position, pelt us with mirth inspiring climaxes in another, 
fascinate us with a dreamy delicacy of beauty in another—- 
in a word, will sing a most difficult or a most simple ballad 
with wealth of tone color, volume or quaint simplicity, all 
according to the character of the composition? It may be 
argued that voice culture wil! do this, or that temperament 
covers the ground. Not at all. Neither one nor both are 
sufficient to make the great singer. 

Temperament, the would-be artist wus7¢ have, and in nine 
cases out of ten, can have, if aroused. Few areso hard and 
so cold as they would have us believe. No, temperament 
without a well-balanced mind, highly cultivated ear, a finely 
educated musical intelligence and taste, is like a wild 
thoroughbred horse. It needs the discipline of a master to 
show it off. Temperament needs to be controlled by that 
mental part of us which has realized science and art and de- 
veloped them to the highest degree of faithful sensitiveness. 
The mind must manufacture a net large enough to contain 


‘and give to cuiapeicanisceh just as much scope as the artistic 
| meshes of truth and beauty will permit. 

What is sentiment with an unbalanced mind but insan- 
ity? What is affection, uncontrolled, but a disease? Are 
not our most sacred feelings ludicrous if displayed upon 
wrong occasions, out of time and place? So much for un- 
bridled temperament. Knowledge can only be acquired by 
observation of differences. It is because of light that we 
are aware of darkness, and it is because of heat we under- 
stand cold. All knowledge is relative. We must distin- 
guish before we can recognize and analyze. Wagner wrote 
chords that jarred upon the ear and offended the taste of 
great musicians even. Hundreds of musicians and vocal- 
ists cannot see, even to-day, any beauty in Wagner's music, 
or Brahms’. This is nota matter of taste, but degrees of 
musical intelligence and the difference in the education of 
the ear. The difference is one of degree, not one of kind. 
We do not all hear alike, so it is impossible to acquire the 
same perfection of tone or form the same judgments of 
the tones of others, singly or in combination. One musical 
man will derive pleasure from the sounds of a hand organ. 
Another can enjoy nothing less than a symphony. 

Then comes the development of taste. Taste will choose 
the dress that an idea, a thought or an emotion is to be 
presented in. Therefore taste can be as much at fault in 
song as itis in dress. A display of bad taste by one having 
volume and beauty of voice is as inappropriate as ugly 
clothes upon the back of a millionaire. Yet strange as the 
assertion may seem even the despised tremolo has its place 
in the storehouse of artistic tone qualities. For instance, 
when the body should be supposed to tremble, the tone 
should tremble. Fright, feebleness or despair given with 
a strong, firm tone is just as much out of place as a tremolo 
used all the time. Yet the tremolo is no more to be con- 
demned than the employment of other misplaced qualities 
which are so much misused and abused. Many qualities 
necessary to the grand opera stage, for instance, are out of 
place and perfectly ridiculous in concert. The trouble lies 
in not understanding that the voice must not have one 
quality, but as many qualities as there are emotions. They 
are as necessary to each and every vocal artist as a com- 
plete box of paints is to the painter. 

We know that the physical qualities of a singer differ 
widely. But the wealth and variety of quality to be ob- 
tained by each voice, when once the ear’s cultivation is 
taken into consideration, is phenomenal. Now, what I 
term ‘‘the physical tone” is not the so-called physical 
quality of a voice. ‘The physical tone” is produced by a 
conscious physical effort instead of a conscious mental 
effort. This physical tone can come from too great con- 
sciousness of the parts comprising the vocal apparatus, or 
from a great desire to aid the voice to do its work, ignoring 
mental labor in favor of physical labor. 

Scientists agree that many causes may produce a similar 
effect. These several causes are what bewilder a pupil. 
Because the effect for a time seems to proceed from the 
same cause it takes time and patience for a pupil to dis- 
tinguish the vital differences. Again, some singers know 
so well what takes place when phonating that it becomes a 
great bar to ever producing pure tone. Now, what I mean 
by pure tone is not the ‘‘ simple tone” which physiologists 
frequently term the pure tone, and which is meant by 
them as a tone without overtones; but what I mean bya 
pure tone is any tone, from any voice, that is absolutely 
pure, and purity of tone means what it means in everything 
else in life—unadulteration. 

This is a tone whose primitive vibrations find their 
strength and beauty in their affinities, vibrations which 
have touched the keynote of their resonance chambers and 
found free and adequate reinforcement there, without de- 
pending upon ortouching interfering and marring agencies. 
This tone has nothing to do with quality. Any perfect in- 
strument can produce a pure tone, but each instrument 
has its own particular quality. 

Purity of tone in each and every quality used must be rec- 
ognized by the ear before the mind will memorize it. 
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Todh enunciation is an important study for the singer. 


The larynx is not only the organ of singing, but of speech. 
Speech is controlled by the mind. The incentive to speech 
even is not stimulated by the muscles ; no amount of con- 
scious muscle movement will make us pronounce words, or 
even letters. Would a child, if taught where to place its 
tongue, lips, jaw, &c., to pronounce words, ever learn to 
speak fluently? Could we acquire a foreign language in 
that way? From the brain to the larynx the same nerves 
are employed to incite our voices, whether in singing or 
speaking. 

The nerves which control the voice and the aural nerve 
also meet at the same brain centre. The ear is even more 
faithful than our judgments. The ear will often detect a 
sound that reason alone would not admit, but hearing it 
we confess that it must be so. Tone colors and their finer 
shades must be heard. Mentality then recognizes them, 
memorizes them, and at once commences to give instruc- 
tions to taste in the employment of them. All who set 
themselves up as critics should be able to distinguish a pure 
tone, and not confound “taste” (in the use of qualities) 
with the voice itself. These can be cultivated, and in each 
instance will show themselves individually characteristic; 
taste is then employed in the blending of them. In this 
particular alone, viz., taste in the use of qualities, should 
there ever be left room for criticism. 

At present the majority of singers, critics and teachers 
recognize but two qualities in the singing voice, viz., 
sombre and clair, where in the sense of words they intuit- 
ively realize many. The elocutionist must vary his voice 
to suit the character he is representing. Loudness and 
softness, emphasis and pauses are but points of expression; 
they are feeble shades compared with the complete 
change of voice necessary for individual representation, 
which combines the various ideas and emotions of mankind. 

The singer, as welb as the speaker, is expected to bring 
out clear thoughts with his words. 

Reality is always to be found by looking inward, not out- 
ward. In ‘‘the mental and physical tone” don't imagine 
two separate essences, but a unity, with this difference, 
that the mental must control the physical. Imagine real 
progress which at each step produced less and less mind ! 
Psychology is the science of mind. Fechnor. Helmholtz, 
Wundt and their followers analyzed sense impression and 
called it sensation. Sensations, therefore, are facts, and a 
pupil should be taught to associate them in consciousness 
so as to discriminate and realize the causes for the differ- 
ences in sensations. Sensations after analyses can be syn- 
thetized into a perfect system. It is the mind which 
creates, thinks, knows, suffers and enjoys. The mind has 
‘produced all our paintings, poems, literatures, languages, 
architecture, governments, religions, sciences, and the 
mind is to us the most important fact in the universe, for 
without mind what would bethe universe? Take away our 
mind and what would there be left ? 

Educate the mind, and the voice will respond so as to 
often awaken an otherwise dormant temperament. Instead 
of the emotion suggesting the qualities of the voice, the 
qualities will often touch the keynote and arouse the emo- 
tions. Your voice you must enjoy yourself, then others 
will enjoy it. Analyze it, realize it, and make it yours; 
then pour out your knowledge from your brain, from your 
heart. Let thought tingle with every drop of your 
blood until it fills every pore of your body. Fill the mind 
with correct thoughts. Tempt them out day by day. 
Never mind failures; they are quite natural. The voice 
would not be worth having if it were not for the struggle. 
Never mind the struggles, the mistakes. Persevere and 
you will succeed, for thought alone is the propelling force 
in each and all of us. 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 

Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 





DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York, 
F. X. ARENS, 


Pupli of Prof. Julius Hey, Berlin, 1890-2. 
Principal of Voice Department, Schwantzer Conservatory, Berlin 
1 





891-2. 
DO ss a of Voice Department, Indianapolis College of Music 


President and Principal of Voice pipers of the Metropolitan 
School of Music, Indianapolis, 1 4 
Bong aaa Concerts (American Composers’ Concerts), 

uro 

Conductor Indianapolis Choral Union (1893-7). 

Conductor Indianapolis Children's Select Chorus, 1892-7. 

Conductor Indianapolis May Music Festivals, 1892-6 

Begs to announce t 
forward, where he will accept pupils in the 

ART OF SINGING, 

from the first rudiments to the highest artistic development 
Special courses for teachers, coaching for the Concert or Opera Stage. 

Send for circular setting forth Mr. Arens’ Method, rates of tuition, 

ial advantages, &c. Address Macatawa Park, Holland, Mich. 

until September 1; thereafter to Information Bureau, care MUSICAL 
COURIER Office. (Address of Studio later). 


at he will be in New York City from October 1 | 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION, 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati. 


Sammer Term, Jaly 1. Fall Term, September 1. 


MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
| ~X SOPRANO, 2 
‘Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 


| 
“MOON MOTHS.” 


By ALBERT KUSSNER 











LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 











ANTONIA Hi. 


SAWYER, 


CONTRALTO. 








ADDRESS : 
The Musical Courier, 
NEW YORK. 
OTTO LOHSE, 
CONDUCTOR. 


Address until September (when Mr. Lohse returns to the United 


States): 
Kloster Allee 10, HAMBURG, Germany. 
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R. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, the eminent 

pianist, presents to the readers of this paper 

one of the latest and best portraits of Saint-Saéns, 
reproduced from a photograph. 

It is seldom that a better picture of Saint-Saéns 

can be seen than the one on tie first page of this 


paper. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER would be pleased to 

learn whether Theodore Presser has ever made 

a settlement with the Music Teachers’ National As- 

sociation and what has become of the $1,000 orches- 

tral fund belonging to the association. These two 

questions should be answered, and we believe before 
long they will be answered. 


eT Spree! 


HAT is needed in this country is opera in the 
vernacular, managed and controlled by the 
great public through its leading citizens in the large 
communities. Not English opera companies; not 
opera in English by companies of American singers, 
although these are all excellent as stepping stones to 
higher altitudes, but a great operatic scheme based 
upon the artistic conception of the future of music 
in America. 


66 OW many musical conservatories and colleges 

are there in this country ?” a lady writes 
from Pasadena. Lord deliver us; we have no idea 
of the number. There must be fifty in Southern 
California alone, for anybody in this glorious country 
can start a musical conservatory, issue certificates or 
degrees, or pronounce in favor of his or her particu- 
lar vocal method.. That is one of the reasons why 
we are overrun with so many musical frauds, and 
why we have no respect for our musical accomplish- 
ments. That is the reason—or at least one reason— 
why MacDowell does not care to be known as an 
American composer. That is the reason the foreign 
artists approach us patronizingly, and that is the 
reason—or at least one of them—why we have such 
meagre musical criticism. 


Madame Melba seems to have been the great feature of the Covent 
Garden season, if the size of the audiences be taken as a standard of 
judgment. It is said that she drew larger audiences than did any 
other singer atthe Garden. She proved the star of the company, 
and if the newspaper reports are to be credited, sang as well as she 
ever did inher life. Walter Damrosch may have shown himself 
prudent in selecting Madame Melba as the leading star of his com- 
pany, as it becomes more evident every day that she is to be the 
great feature of the company to which all others will be subordi- 
nate, and the Wagner season will seemingly be made a secondary 
part of the company’s work. Just before her illness it was announced 
in London that Madame Nordica was to appear in Covent Gar- 
den in Siegfried and Tristan und Isolde, and her projected Wagner 
concert to be given with Anton Seidl was abandoned to allow her 
time for rehearsals. Some of the London comments on Anton Seidl’s 
work as a conductor are very amusing, and nearly all of them are 
most flattering. Some of the criticisms indicate that the writers 
regard New Yorkers as still little acquainted with Wagner's works 
and the best manner of their performance, and in at least one weekly 
the faults found with Herr Seidl were accounted for on the ground 
that his art had been damaged by the demands of the American 
taste. Asa matter of fact, New Yerk has heard more of Wagner’s 
operas than London ever did, heard them better sung, and seen 
them better acted, and would reject contemptuously the average 
Wagner production of London as too far below the standard estab- 
lished here. All the operas are better done here, and London audi- 
ences are accustomed, as a regular rule, to combinations of singers 
that would be regarded as mediocre in this city. 


HE above is from the Suz of Monday. New York, 

it is true, has heard more of Wagner .aan Lon- 

don has, and much better work, but London has not 

heard of New York; that is to say, London pays 

about as much attention to operatic and musical 

events of this great city of New York as New York 
does to similar events at Jassy, Bessarabia. 

The only London musical critic who has visited 
America within the last twenty years is Mr. Joseph 
Benedict, of the Daily Telegraph, and he came here 
only with the curiosity that exists in an American 
critic who would visit Hawaii. We look upon every- 
thing emanating from London as marvelous, but 
London papers never publish anything of musical 
events in the United States, unless a foreign artist 
should happen to die here. 

On the basis of ratio we would say properly that 
London is to New York as New York is to Honolulu 
in so far as the popular or journalistic attention to 
music is concerned. 

A successful London début generally signifies a 
New York success. Up to date we have no such 
thing as a New York début, and we shall never have 
any until the inundation of the foreign artist ceases 





anda national musical consciousness arises. The Lon- 
don newspaper men do not even read the New York 
daily newspapers; in fact they never see them, and 
if they do they never quote them in the London 
papers. 


SOME FOREIGN CRITICISM. 
HE system of hero worship in some foreign coun- 
tries is still adultered with the capacity of 
judgment and the fearlessness of expressing it. 
When we reach hero worship in our dearly beloved 
land we also lose the ability to differentiate, and, as 
the boy calls it, we go off ‘‘half cocked” in our ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. This is particularly the 
case when the hero happens to be a foreigner. This 
is no fault of the foreigner, not in the least; but it 
amounts to a humiliation and degradation to us as a 
nation, and if this does not soon cease there will be 
no further necessity for exercising the critical faculty, 
and then without criticism all possibility of progress 
ceases. 

Of all this we are reminded by some of the. criti- 
cisms on Jean de Reszké’s Siegfried. In this city it 
amounted to social ostracism to criticise him, which, 
as is now seen, was so much the worse for us. 

London Standard. 

His Steg/ried is a hundred leagues behind not only his 
Tristan, but Alvary’s Siegfried. That his singing of the 
music is almost immeasurably finer than Alvary’s goes 
without saying, and we may add that it is as wonderful a 
feat of vocal art as his singing of the music of Tristan. It 
is a fine thing to hear the music sung with incredibly 
accurate intonation. beauty of tone, delicate phrasing, and 
tender feeling. But it would bea finer thing if Jean, with 
these things, could give us something of the real Siegfried 
as he stands in Wagner’s score— Siegfried the incarnation 
of youthful freshness and buoyant energy. Alvary could 
not sing Siegfried as Jean does, but he did give us the 
freshness and energy. One felt the need of those qualities 
on Monday night from Sieg/ried's first boisterous entry 
driving the bear, which entry Jean metamorphosed into quite 
a drawing room matter, to his conflict with Wotan, when 
he appeared to break Wofan'’s spear one might say with 
regret, as though he were wishful not to wound his grand- 
father’s feelings. 

In a word, he seems to have misconceived the whole part 
—possibly in consequence of having been misled by Sieg- 
Jried’s first questions about his parentage, and the emotion 
he displays on being informed of his mother’s sad fate; and 
if ever he is to make the same enormous effect in it as he 
does in 7rzstan, he will have to put much more into it of 
reckless abandon and the sheer joy and uncontrollable 
healthy spirits of youth. The one occasion when he 
entered into the part was the forge scene, and though 
even here his energy was more the man’s energy than the 
boy’s daredevilish, go-ahead irresponsibility, yet it was 
energy; and the result was that the whole audience got 
into a state of frenzied enthusiasm. He sang the final 
duet nobly; but without anything like the degree of fervor 
it demands. When he has worked up the part a little 
longer, and gets the same fervor there as in the forge 
scene, when he attacks Wotan and breasts the fla«'»3 as 
Siegfried should, when the whole impersonation is fuller of 
exuberant life and delight in life, there can be no doubt 
that the same enthusiasm will be shown at the end of the 
second and third acts as there was shown at the end of the 
first on Monday. 

London World. 

I am rather sorry I stayed, since Wagner’s climax was 
not the climax of Miss Susan Strong and M. de Reszke. 
The latter was, I thought, a magnificent S7#eg/ried, until 
the last duet. He had cast off his etheral atmosphere as a 
garment. He was no longer a radiant, strange being, 
fanciful and exquisitely romantic. He was a boy, stalwart 
and a little uncouth, forging his sword with something of a 
gay blacksmith’s air, listening to the birds like a big bird’s- 
nesting urchin, dancing off the stage in the second act in a 
manner which was most happily true and original. Indeed, 
his impression of Steg/inda’s son was often brilliant, and 
proved that he has real gifts as a character actor. His 
singing was also splendid until the last act. But in that 
he was tame. The tremendous strain, the great heat, had 
exhausted him, I suppose. In any case, neither he nor 
Miss Strong rose to the glory of the situation and the 
music. Great power is wanted here. Great power was 
not forthcoming. We did not get our climax. Herr Lieban 
was simply superb as the dwarf. The stage management 
was not always good. For instance, it was crass stupidity 
to make the woodbird fly away from right to left and 
Siegfried follow it from left to right, and in the last act for 
more than ten minutes the stage carpenters were full in my 
view on the prompt side of the stage. 

London Musician. 
A graceful, romantic charm of manner, a serene bearing, 





the calm dignity of the operatic aristocracy—these things 
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are all very well in their way, but they are little good in 
Siegfried. Jean de Reszké is, I think, a really ideal 
Lohengrin. To me he seems in that part to reach what 
may well be called a heavenly perfection. He is a match- 
less 7rzs¢tan, mingling sheer passion with a tenderness that 
purges passion of too apparent animalism as no operatic 
singer has ever succeeded in mingling them before within 
my recollection. He is a practically perfect Faust, and 
the most attractive Romeo I have ever seen. And, perhaps 
because I have so often witnessed his triumphs in these 
parts, I trembled when I thought of him as Steg/ried. 
For the personator of this grand forest boy, this being of 
the clouds and the sunshine, this young god of all open-air 
things, with a body of iron and the heart of a child, needs 
gifts very far away from Faus?/, very remote from the 
Knight of the Holy Grail. 

Siegfried is a character part, not a conventional hero. 
He must not act, he must be. A couple of the ordinary 
imbecile operatic gestures, arms skyward, or hands plas- 
tered across the region of the heart, would be sufficient 
to make him crumble into dust, as far as the imaginations 
of the spectators are concerned. Wagner has set him ina 
wonder of woodland, with a prehistoric peep for com- 
panion. His conversation is carried on with a dragon, who 
looks like the Brothers Griffiths, plus the eyes of the mock 
turtle in Alice in Wonderland. His recreation is the forg- 
ing of asword. His music comes to him from the birds. 
His passion is for a Valkyrie. To be exactly right he must 
seem at the same time legendary and human, grandly 
remote and grandly real. We must look upon him as a 
wondrous young giant, and yet feel that we love him and 
could be at home with him, picnic with him in the fastness 
of his forest, or follow him through the veil of fire to the 
warrior whois a woman. He must have something of the 
cub and of the puppy about him, and yet he must suggest 
heroic things. He must be playful and prodigious, must 
be the spirit of youth, the spirit of strength, the spirit of 
innocence, the spirit of manliness. ‘ 

Could Jean de Reszké even remotely suggest all the com- 
ponent parts of such a combination of qualities? I confess 
I was filled with apprehension as I thought of the cub and 
the puppy, of that which should be playful and of that 
which should be prodigious. I foresaw—with fancy’s eye, 
which so often sees askew—a conventional Steg/ried during 
two acts, singing beautifully and acting gracefully—too 
gracefully. And in the last act I foresaw the Sieg/ried of 
my dreams. In the great love scene Jean de Reszké, al- 
ways on charming terms with Cupid, would surely be 
superb. Well, I made one of the most complete mistakes 
of my life in giving way to these expectations. 


Either M. de Reszké had exhausted himself in his-previ- 
ous efforts, or Miss Susan Strong’s not very inspiring 
Briinnhilde failed to inspire him, or the heat overpowered 
him. In any case he did not mount higher in the last act 
and get upon the peaks of his art. I have noticed before 
that he is not a singer who is at his best in great climaxes. 
Even in the Meistersinger his prize song has disappointed 
me. In Lohengrin, it is true, he touches the stars in the 
most sublime moment of the opera, but the climax of 
Lohengrin is rather heavenly and ethereal than passion- 
ately powerful. Siegfried should end in a tremendous out- 
burst, not in a suave fizzle. We want the floods, not the 
trickle of a conduit pipe. Wagner, when he composed such 
music, hardly thought of men and women. He dreamed, 
surely, of amazons and of Titans, of voices like the sound 
of many waters, of an energy incomparable and in- 
human. 

From certain Germans one gets—with other things often 
disagreeable—this incomparable and inhuman energy. 
From Jean de Reszké and Susan Strong one does not get 
it, and in this last act of Siegfried no amount of grace and 
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Sectional Criticism. 
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ha T the proceedings of the business meeting of | 
| the last annual gathering of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association held in this city were not satis- 
factory to the Western element of the Association 
were apparent, but it should be remembered that 
none of the business meetings of that association 
was ever conducted more ‘‘constitutionally”’ or on 
a broader parlimentary basis than the last. There 
is, therefore, no ground for exceptions, because of 
precedents ignored, for there were none ignored. It 
was a regulation M. T. N. A. business meeting, and 
when we say this we speak by the book, for we 
have been present at most of them. 

A very strong article from the pen of Mr. A. J. 
Goodrich, of Chicago, appeared in the 77rtbune of 
that city, and as Mr. Goodrich is a forcible writer, a 
conscientious man and an important musical figure, 
we willingly give space to his communication with 
the reservation of a reply. 

ON NEW YORK MUSIC CONVENTION. 


A. J. Goopricn Writes PoInrEDLY AND CRITICALLY OF THE 
MANAGEMENT. 

The following letter, touching the music convention in 
New York, will be read with interest 
Editor of The Tribune 

As a delegate from Chicago to the recent music convention in New 
York, I must protest against the manner in which the convention 
was conducted. Immediately after the arrival of our delegation in 
New York we discovered, to our great mortification, that the officers 
of the convention had matured their plans to annex the association 
in New York as a permanent summer attraction 

If the so-called National Association were officered by represent- 
ative men of generally acknowledged repute who aimed to place the 
organization on a higher plane than it has hitherto occupied, we 
would not seriously have opposed such a project. But when it ap- 
peared that the new officers represented a conservatory of music on 
East Fourteenth street, and that the so-called National Association 
was merely to serve a local propaganda, we naturally sounded an 
alarm and proceeded to combat the scheme. The association never 
has had the strength, standing or influence which a national associ- 
ation ought to possess, and I maintain that it is because the organi- 
zation has generally been officered by men without standing in the 
professicon—men whose reputation was and is merely local. Mr 
Greene, who succeeded in having himself re-elected president, is one 
of these. 

WHAT THE ASSOCIATION NEEDS. 

What the association needed was a president who would com- 
mand universal respect and attract the working members of the 
profession in every State to the standard of the association. We 
have such men. Clarence Eddy, John K. Paine, Arthur Foote 
George W. Chadwick, Walter Damrosch, E. A. MacDowell, Ad. M 
Foerster, William H. Sherwood, Constantin von Sternberg, Louis C 
Elson, KH. J. Lang and others. Such men would understand the 
needs of the profession, and the dignity which attaches to a presid- 
ing officer 

The evilresults of having a presiding officer who is ignorent of 
the duties pertaining to such an office were manifest in many ways. 
not alone in the undignified and unparliamentary proceedings at 
New York, but in this, that ® per cent. of the leading artists and 
musicians in New York were absent. And many of those who were 
present were strongly opposed to the ulterior designs of the Four- 
teenth street propaganda 

Only one ticket was posted for the nominations. Mr. Greene 
headed the list, with the name of his conservatory secretary foisted 
upon the convention as national secretary! Aside from the person- 
nel of this obscure ticket, we opposed it because the proceeding was 
un-American. If the vice-preside nts (only a few were present) who 
are appointed by the president have authority to prescribe who the 
officers shall be, thenthe act of voting in convention for a secretly 
arranged single ticket is a farce, and the individual members of the 
asssociation lose their rights of suffrage. 








charm will quite make up for the lack of it. The great 
duet was, in fact, sung with enthusiasm, but with a lack of 
means which made it seem almost delicately tame, devoid 
of the muscle of strong souls exhibiting their most over- | 
whelming sensations. Herr Lieban’s articulation as the 
Dwarf was so marvellous as to approach the miraculous. 
M. Edouard de Reszké was a noble Wanderer, and the 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Seidl, was remarkably good. 
Madame Saville was agreeable as the Woodbird ; but I 
always long for Madame Melba in this part. Her voice 
would sound matchless in such clear, rippling and imper- 
sonal music. 


There is nothing in all this criticism, except 
criticism—the fact recognized that a singer is not 
supposed to be infallible and not belonging to a 
mythical age that prevents the application to his 
work of everyday judgment and opinion. Jean 
de Reszké is a great artist, surely, but not great | 
enough to permit his intrusion on our American 
musical economy to the exclusion of all American 
musical life, and at a salary of from five to ten times 
as high as he receives in Continental Europe. That 
is the situation. 


PUT UP OPPOSING TICKRT. 

Accordingly we placed before the convention a ticket headed by 
Arthur Foote and containing the names of other representative ar- 
tists. But the opposition had the hall packed with their friends (so | 
was informed by reputable New York musicians),and right was 
sacrificed to might. 

If only professional musicians who are regular members of the 
association had been allowed to vote, our representative ticket would 
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principal attractions on their New York programs were Western 
artists. It will be sufficient to mention Sherwood, Listemann and 


| Godowski, who had no rivals at the convention 


Another argument in favor of Omaha was that according to our 
constitution it is forbidden to have two consecutive meetings in the 
same place. Of course a motion was made by the machine to 
rescind that particular clause in the constitution. A vote was taken, 
and the meetings hereafter are to be held in New York. But the 
national association is dead, and the few loca! musicians and ama- 
teurs who may hereafter attend Mr. Greene's meetings will soon 
discover the fact that they are paying tribute, not to the art of 
music, but to a private music school on East Fourteenth street. 

SAMPLES OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The manner in which proceedings were conducted may be illus- 
trated by my personal experience at the convention last Friday 
night, June 25. The president came to me and said he wished me to 
represent the West on their program committee, adding: “I do not 
put you at the head of the committee because I want the chairman 
here under my thumb.” As Iam not in the habit of being thumbed 
I declined to serve. My name remained upon the slate until the 
final meeting, when I withdrew it in open convention. Mr. L.A 
Russell, author of Embellishments of Music, and Mr. A. L. Man- 
chester, editor of the Musician, likewise objected to playing the part 
of a bell button, and they, too, withdrew. 

It is not surprising that a man who would resort to such question- 
able methods would also mismanage the artistic features. Bernard 
Listemann and Effie Stewart were omitted from the official program, 
though they duly appeared as per arrangement. The president's 
address and other wordy affairs overran their time and the orchestra 
departed, thus cutting out Homer Bartlett's new violin concerto, 
which many in the audience came expressly to hear. And the visit- 
ing organists, including Mr. Wild and Mr. Middelschulte, were dis- 
tributed over the island in order to make echoes in the various 
churches where they were to perform during the week. I under- 
stand that the average attendance at these recitals was about twenty - 
five. 

CONTEMPT OF THE PRESS 


Even at the distance of a thousand miles your music critic dis- 
cerned the chaotic arrangement of the programs, and you rightly 
termed it “an enormous musical vaudeville." The New York 
paper called it a “ three ringed circus.” 

In conclusion allow me to say in behalf of the minority that we 
renounce the association, as it at present exists,and dispute the 
claims of Mr. Greene and his faculty that the organization is in any 


sense national. Perhaps we may have a congress of Western and 


Southwestern musicians, and if we do it will not be blindfolded and 
led into the open door of a private music school, nor allowed to 
serve the selfish purposes of a local propaganda 

A. J. GOODRICH 

As men ‘‘commanding universal respect,” Mr. 
Goodrich presents a large array of splendid names. 
Outside of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood not one of these 
men ever took the slightest notice of the destiny of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association. During 
the twenty years of its existence (if such political 
life can be called an existence) the association has 
been handled by unknown men with a few excep- 
tines. On the strength of his hard work to put the 
association upon its feet Mr. E. M. Bowman became 
a known factor, and Mr. Albert A. Stanley rode into 
position. Both of these men were talented and able, 
and Mr. Albert Ross Parsons, one of its presidents, 
was already known outside of New York when he 
was elected to that office. But the manipulation of 
the association was in the hands of such utterly un- 
known persons (professionally speaking) as Perkins, 
Presser, Landon, Penfield, Palmer, Heath, N. Coe 
Stuart and others of the Doctor of Music stripe of 
musicians. 

These are not the men of the Paine, Chadwick, 
MacDowell, Elson, Foerster, Eddy, Klein, Van der 
Stucken, Kneisel, Parsons, Parker, Lund, Archer, 
Vogrich, Baermann, Joseffy, Lambert type, whe 
have always ignored the M. T. N. A., and looked upon 
it with disdain. It exists only because the Presser, 
Perkins, Palmer, Landon, Penfield element kept it 
alive. The individual ambitions of these men were 
advanced and many of their interests upheld by and 
through the M. T. N. A. directly and indirectly. 

Last year the association went to Denver prepared 
to give up the ghost. Very few persons attended; 
probably fifty. The West did nothing toward resusci- 
tating the institution. Mr. Wtlber H. Greene, of 
this city, agreed to bring about an acceptable meet- 
ing in this city, and was elected president for this 





have been duly elected, and % per cent. of the teachers in America 
would not be obliged to ask—** Who are these people whom the asso- 
ciation has elected as officers?”"’ 

The next meeting place for the convention was also the subject for | 
bitter controversy. Mr. Homer Moore was sent to represent the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition and the city of Omaha. The official in- 
vitation and proposition were substantially as follows: The Music 
Teachers’ Association was invited to meet in Omaha during the 
summer of 1898 and to enjoy the freedom of the city. The exposition 
authorities offered our association the use of halls and committee 
rooms, chorus and grand orchestra, all free of charge. And in ad- 
dition we were to have the benefit of their immense advertising 
bureau gratis; and half fares were assured by the railroads entering 
Omaha. In view of the fact that the musical association owes its 
past secretary $1,400 which it cannot pay, and that the expenses in 
New York were very large, it seemed advisable to accept Omaha's 


generous offer. 
CONTEMPT FOR THE WEST. 

But Mr. Greene and his Fourteenth street coterie treated the propo- 
sition with contempt, and rejected the offer. They even went so far 
astray @s to assert that suitable programs for such an occasion could 
not be made up inthe West! This in defiance of the fact that the 


meeting at the Denver meeting. Mr. Greene is the 
founder of the Metropolitan College of Music, New 


| York, a college headed by Dudley Buck, Harry Rowe 


Shelley, Albert Ross Parsons. Mr. Greene is en- 
titled to as much respect, therefore, as any other 
musician in America, for there are very few who 
have accomplished such a feat—the establishment of 
a college with such men as the prominent teachers. 

Mr. Greene worked hard to make this meeting a 
success, nearly bankrupting himself, to tell the truth. 
He elaborated a plan under a new constitution, now 
in operation, by means of which the great institu- 
tions of learning in the United States are to become 
interested in the M. T. N. A.; a further plan to make 
the delegative system operative in place of the ab- 
surd and ludicrous suffrage methods of the past; a 
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further plan to interest all manufacturers of musical 
instruments and all publishers of music in the next 
meeting; a further plan to bring about a higher, 
bolder and more progressive series of performances 
at a period of the year when sunstroke and ennerva- 
tion will not neutralize interest in the proceedings. 

The people at the meeting at once appreciated 
this and re-elected him president, selecting Greater 
New York as the place for the great event of 1898, 
as it seemed the one place for this purpose, consider- 
ing especially that the man who saved the associa- 
tion and who is to make it truly national resides 
here and must reside where the work is to be done. 
The association has thereby alse ceased to be nomad. 
Finally it has been taken out of the hands of the 
smaller men, who could never interest the Paines, 
Chadwicks, MacDowells, Van der Stuckens, Vog- 
richs, et al. Now they will become interested 
because the association will be great enough to 
embrace them. 

Mr. Goodrich is a very important factor in the mu- 
sical life of this country—a profound, scholarly per- 
sonality—and he should co-operate heartily with this 
new plan; and we verily believe he will. His sec- 
tional prejudice will disappear like a summer cloud, 
and we suggest to him to prepare one of his interest- 
ing papers; for it is only necessary for him to apply 
to secure time and a respected place on next year’s 


program. 


A CRITIC'S OPINION. 


E are indebted to the Evening Sun for the fol- 

lowing translation of an opinion contained in 

a letter written by the eminent Danish critic, 

Edward Brandes, to the Copenhagen /Politikon. 

Brandes, who is one of the greatest critical authori- 
ties of Europe wrote this from London: 

The best proof of the want of artistic feeling in the English nation 
is to be found in the fact that in mighty London there is no opera, 
except in the fashionable season. * * * The fact that an enor- 
mously rich city like London does not possess a public which de- 
sires to hear good music at all times betokens in any case that other 
interests supersede the esthetic while the latter is often the only 
interest of a small nation, which of necessity must keep within its 
own domain, because no one in the world troubles to ask its opin- 
ion or wishes. 

This is THe Musica Courier gospel condensed in 
short form. The speculators who have been pan- 
dering to society with operatic performance have 
always failed, and will always fail, because the 
gambling percentage is limited to such a small 
audience that the play can never bring great results 
even when it comes to the gambler. 

Opera in New York depends entirely upon a small 
social coterie, because it has never been made to ap- 
peal to the great public as an educational factor. 
The high and criminal salaries paid to the foreigner 
has boycotted the public. The operatic gambler had 
to speculate with exclusiveness on one side and 
greatly advertised heavily paid artists on the other. 
This was arithmetical. The higher the prices the 
more exclusive. As a result the opera had to fail 
financially. And always will, so long as it remains 
a social function. 

t the same time this system is inartistic, and also 
prevents competition. It establishes coteries and 
produces cabals. In it are hatched intrigue, false- 
hood, hypocrisy, sham and fraud, all hastening the 
constantly recurring bankruptcy. 

Opera to succeed must become national and 
popular. It must become elemental. The people 
must demand it, and then it will be given under 
proper auspices. London is nearly as bad off as we 
are. The performances are as inartistic, as snobby 
as oursare. The star system, which is an outgrowth 
of the high salary crime, has insidiously destroyed 
the artistic ensemble on both sides, as it now has in 
Paris. Wagner himself has become a victim of this 
vicious and destructive tendency. In English, as in 
American papers, it is Jean de Reszké as Siegfried, 
not Wagner's Siegfried. 

Brandes hears better performances at any time at 
the opera at Copenhagen than he can hear in London, 
New York or Paris. He appreciates the reason, for 
he says ‘‘other interests supersede the esthetic.” All 
that the artists want who sing in London, 
New York and Paris is money, money, money, 
money, and hence such performances. There is no 
cure for this except the permanent banishment of 
opera conducted under foreign auspices. 


DOCTORS AND ETIQUETTE. 


Qui medicus doctus, prudentis nomine clarus, 
Eloquii splendor * * * 


UT the doctors talk toomuch. (When THE 
CouRIER speaks of doctors it may be premised 
it uses the word in its common sense, and refers to 
domestic medical attendants, or those persons who 
are legally qualified to attend epileptic women, 
glandered horses, disordered men or distempered 
Japanese dogs; THE CouRIER makes no reference to 
doctors of music, doctors of philosophy, doctors of 
law or other doctors, bar those of medicine.) 


The doctors talk too much. 


| fellow; don’t quarrel with him. 





Of late the doctors who doctor only the vocal 
cords (and it may be the pneumogastric nerve) have 
been discussing the methods they have of treating | 
the throat. Some eighteen years ago THE COURIER 
got into the habit of giving all the news about all 
matters that interest cerebral musical people; to-day 
it is too late for THE COURIER to get out of the habit | 
of giving all the news, so it printed what the expert 
‘* voice” doctors had to say about the vocal cords 
and their theuropathic treatment. THE COURIER 
cannot very well take an interest in all the subjects 
the doctors discuss, and it does not care very much 
about the matter, anyway. Still, this quarrel of the 
medici—how Florentine it seems !—deserves a modi- | 
cum of editorial attention. 

These doctors are quarreling because some of them 
accuse one of them of having got his name into print | 
and thereby infringing the ‘‘etiquette of the pro- | 
fession.” | 

The ‘‘ etiquette of the profession!” 

Dear Lord, dear Lori!—may THE CourRIeR ask 
what the meaning of all this is? 

Do these little tupenny-ha’penny folk ‘‘ graduated ” | 
out of Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey dis- 
secting rooms imagine that they have an hierarchy 
of their own? Etiquette of their own? Shall we 
hear of the ‘‘etiquette” of the cable car conductor 
next, or the ‘‘ etiquette ” of the ‘‘ clerk” at the white 
goods counter of the department store? 

There are a few literate men in New York; men 
who took their degrees as Ph.D. or LL.D. in the 
universities of Germany, England and Italy; they 
are ‘‘doctors;” would it not be equally humorous to 
hear them talk of boycotting anyone who infringed 
‘*the profession ’—the profession of being a gentle- 
man! 

And yet here are these doctors of this and that— 
men who doctor everything from a distempered 
soprano’s throat to a gouty foot—who cackle about 
ostracizing some other doctor because he does not 
live up to the ‘‘ etiquette of ti.e profession!” 

All this seems rather absurd, ar“~ THE Courier, in 
a spirit of kindliness and pacification—for THE | 
CourIER wishes to pour codliver oil on these troubled 
waters—would suggest that those querulous doctors 
should study the history of their own profession | 
(they need not go further back than Gabrielus Fallo- 
pius) and learn what the ‘etiquette’ of the doctors 
is. It has long been held that the ‘‘etiquette” of | 
the doctor is exactly that of the chiropodist, the vet- | 
erinary surgeon or the body servant. His business | 
is to come when he is called, to go when he is sent, | 
to do what he is told. One of the whims of American | 
democracy is to erect ‘‘medicine” into a learned 
profession. Probably within a few years the Turk- 
ish bath rubbers will be quarreling in set terms over | 
the ‘‘etiquette” of their ‘‘ profession.” 

This little quarrel is all very absurd, and Tue | 
Courier is pleased to put itself on record in these | 
terms: 

No man, whose business is that of caring for the 
bodies of other men—whether he be bathrubber, chi- 
ropodist, barber, tooth-puller, doctor, aurist, oculist, 
scavenger or manicure—has any right to put himself 
on an equality with those whom he serves, or to filch 
such fancifully aristocratic epithets as ‘‘ etiquette.” 

A singer, whom a ‘‘ throat specialist ” attends, may 
get notoriety in her own day, and may possibly get 
her name sent down, through the musical journals, 
for a hundred years or so; but what of the ‘‘ specialist” 
who sprayed her throat? He is no more remem- 
bered than the maid who washed out her stockings. 

THE CouRIER is anxious to put this matter right 
and do exact justice. Always THE COURIER has 
done justice to artists; always it has refused to 








take any disturbing interest in the artists’ boot- 
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makers, doctors, powder-puff makers or costumers. 
And so it is in quite an indolent and unconcerned 
state of mind that THE CourIER suggests the doctors 
should stop quarreling. It does not much care 
whether they bullyrag each other or not; but bath- 
rubbers do not quarrel; why should they ? 

Tut, tut! dear doctor, you ‘‘carry Fate and physic 
in your eye,” as Crabbe puts it; so does the other 
One and all you 
are valets and body-servants of Humanum Genus— 
don’t talk of ‘‘ etiquette ”! 


IT CAN BE DONE HERE. 

HE cablegrams announce the engagement of a 
young man of the name of E. Léon Rains as 
basso for the Damrosch Opera Company this season. 
He was engaged by the agents of the company in 
London after Melba had heard him and enthusias- 

tically approved of his voice and method. 
A number of references to him have casually been 
appearing in these columns, but it is not known 
generally that this young Mr. Rains, who has been 


| studying repertory for five months or so in Paris 


under Bouhy, was for nearly six years previous a 
pupil of Mr. Oscar Saenger, of this city, from whom 
he received his instruction, including the preliminary 
operatic training in the Saenger opera class. 

He is to appear here in such roles as Marcel, the 
Friar in Romeo, Mephistopheles, King Henry in Lohen- 
grin, and other bass roles in French and Italian 
repertory especially. 

This experience in the Rains case again proves 
that there is an abundance of opportunity here in 
America to study, not only in the vocal department 
of the musical art, but also in the other equally im- 
portant divisions. Mr. Saenger among others has 
been demonstrating what can be done with vocal 
pupils. How much longer then shall the hegira 
continue ? 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Bureau of Information 


AND 


: Forwarding of Mail. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BUREAU OF 
INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing and 
Correspondence on the third floor of THE MusIcaL 
Courier Building, 19 Union square. Elevator service 
will enable all people, 
dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 
ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 
reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 
ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 


professional musical or 


matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 
The attendance and service are all 


GRATIS 


and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence.—Which means that desks and all 
material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. 

II. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 


| sent care of Tue Musica Courier, and the itinerary of the 


traveler recorded here from time to time. 

Ill. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can besecured. 

IV. In General,—In short, this department will serve 


| as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 


matic artists and professional people, who at present have 
no central place of meeting or of inquiry. THe Musica. 
Covurtgr is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters. 





Censorship.—lItaly is puzzled over the prohibition by 
the censorship of the performance of Donizetti's La Favo- 
rita at Turin, and of Rossini’s La Cenerentola at Naples, 
during the recent visits to those cities of the Prince and 
Princess of Naples.— 7he Sun. 
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HERE are times that try one’s admiration for 
even a musical deity and decidedly last week 
shook my interest in art. 

Can you blame me? I looked at the Brahms’ 
variations, op. 21, last Friday and shuddered. ‘‘’Tis 
too much,” I cried. ‘‘ Let the galled jade wince; my 
withers are wrung by the heat and I prefer death to 
analysis.” So, dear friend, if you expect to hear all 
about the Paganini variations or the variations on a 
theme by the late George Frederic Handel, you may 
be disappointed. I propose to talk waltzing and the 
delicious idealization of the dance form as practiced 
by Brahms. 

As a matter of fact the Walzer, op. 39, were not 
written first fortwo hands, but for four. The composer 
arranged them afterward for solo purposes. They 
are divine specimens of the dance, and I even prefer 
them to Rubinstein, and that is saying much, for the 
Russian has left many admirable examples. 

Any comparison with the Chopin valse is of course 
out of the question. Chopin wrote, as Liszt truth- 
fully said, for countesses, and in his aristocratic 
measures we feel the swirl of silken skirts, divine the 
perfume of the fashionable salon and hear the soft 
pulsations of delicate. half uttered confidences. The 
room rustles with the patter of beauty’s feet, but 
after all itis a drawing room, not a breath of the 
open is there. 

There are some of the Chopin valses that are not 
only mediocre, but positively bad. Take the first, 
the one in E flat, is it not actually vulgar? and the 
one in A flat that follows is not much better. The 
A minor valse is elegaic, even unto the Mendelssohnian 
point. It is when the A flat valse, op. 42, is reached 
that we get a taste of the true Chopin. This with 
the one in C sharp minor, the posthumous valse in E 
minor and the delightfully developed dance in A flat 
are Chopin at his dancing best. The D flat valse is 
something to be avoided, simply because of the woe- 
ful way it has been misrepresented by pianists. I 
don't allude to double-noting the unfortunate piece, 
but to the erroneous fashion of playing the first sec- 
tion too fast and the second too slow. Georges 
Mathias, of Paris, a genuine Chopin pupil, said that 
the master took the “emfo rather moderately, making 
an accelerando on the up run, ending with a little click 
on B flat. The rudato, so M. Mathias declared, was 
indescribably beautiful; therefore, unless the Chopin 
tradition is carried out, why, let the Valse de Chien 
rest its tiresome little bark in piece. With the E flat 
nocturne it has become a nuisance. 


The musical content of the Chopin valse is a cer- 
tain suavity, distinctive grace, charming rhythm and 
aristocratic melody, and it is safe to say that few of 
these qualities can be found in the Brahms Walzer. 
But as is the case with Schubert, Brahms’ dances 
more poetically, and always in the open air. Some- 
times the round verge of the sun blazes overhead in 
the blue, and you hear the muscular jolt of 
large limbed men and women taking their 
pleasure heartily, and even perspiringly, then the 
aromatic night of the forest encompasses you, and 
the sound of dancing is heard but afar. Poetry is 
in the air and passion too, and exquisite is the 
sound and exquisite the suggestion. 

Take the firet dance of the op. 39. It is in the key 
of B, and harmonized in the lustiest, freest fashion 
imaginable. It opens boldly, joyously, with the de- 
cisiveness we know so well in the preamébule to Schu- 
mann’s Carneval. Itis but a page long, and a small 
page at that, but there is no mistaking its worth. 


* 
* - 


The second valse in E has an entrancing lilt. 
Marked do/ce, it is well named. The mood is noc- 
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turnal, the color subdued, but none the less full of | 
glancing richness. Then follow two tiny gems, as | 
precious almost as some of Chopin's preludes. The 

one is in the warm and neglected key of G sharp 

minor, the other in E minor. The first has the pulse 

beat of Chopin, the second is Hungarian and lovely, 

and the brace of harmonic progressions at the close 

are worth living for. 

If there could be such a thing as a sacred valse, 
then No. 5 of the series is a sacred valse. In the 
key of E you can sense the valse, but the theme is 
serious to gravity, just as a Chopin scherzo is a tragic | 
poem. One feels like echoing Robert Schumann's 
‘* How is gravity to clothe itself if jest goes about in 
dark veils?” 

C sharp major is the key of No. 6, and has a touch 
of the fantastic element that we find in the varia- 
tions. No. 7in C sharp minor-major is full of har- 
monic variety. My two favorites of the set are the 
valses in B flatand D minor. Both are poems. The 
one in B flat is a proof positive of Brahms’ ‘‘ genial- 
ity.” In asmall piano piece by the Russian, Liadow, 
the same melodic and rhythmic idea is utilized; even | 
the pretty modulation from B flat to D flat is not 
overlooked. Then on the page opposite in the valse 
in D minor, Brahms boldly pilfers from Schumann. 
In the Pieces Caractéristiques (Die Davidsbundler) 
No, 18, in C, certainly prompted Brahms, but with 
what ease and variety has he not handled the other 
man’s theme! It is like a sigh, an unshed tear, and 
is more Brahms than it is Schumann. 





= 


* 
ad * 


By a clever suspension we are at once led to dance 
No. 10in G. The next valse in B minor might have 
been written by Schubert. It isa charming pendant 
to the Moment Musicale, or is it an impromptu in F 
minor ? 

There are sixteen in all and I have briefly indicated 
the principal ones, although there is yet another in 
the key of G sharp minor and a delightful one in A 
flat, No. 15. This has the true tang of Brahms, the 
amiability, the large, sweet nature, the touch of life 
that we call universal when we find it in Shakes- 
peare. Brahms is far from being a poet of the uni- 
versal, for he is too German, lacks marked profile 
and is more the philosopher than the bard. Yet has 
he something of fullness of life, the strenuous ideality 
that is always found in world-poets. 

Remember, too, that I am considering the man 
from the points of view of his piano works. Consider 
the great German Requi>m, the C minor Symphony, 
the D minor piano concerto, before you class this 
composer as a specialist working within well defined 
limitations. I dislike playing the part of an advo- 
cate when all should be so clear in the Brahms ques- 
tion, but, by his supreme indifference to what any- 
one thought of his theory and practice, and thanks 
to the cloud thrown over him by his warmest ene- 
mies and most misguided admirers. That he lives 
to-day, that he gains continually in strength, and 
this, too, in spite of the Brahmsianer, is a satisfactory 
guarantee of his genius. 


Alberto Jonas.—Mr. Alberto Jonds’ playing at the New 

York State Teachers’ convention at Binghamton, N. Y., 
was the chief event of the meeting, and the occasion of 
another brilliant success for the magnetic young pianist. 
Both the public.and the many musicians were most enthu- 
siastic over his superb playing: 
Music lovers had a treat in the playing of Alberto Jonas, one of 
the world’s great pianists. He played Saint-Saéns' Caprice on the 
Ballet Airs of Gluck’s Alceste, and Chopin's etude in E major, pre- 
lude in D minor, valse, op. 6, No. 1, and polonaise in A flat major. 
The great pianist ha3.a technic which is wonderful 

The program came to a close with other selections by Alberto 
Jonas. They were: A Valse Brillante, by Barnet,a Romance and 
Mazurka, op. 6, and a caprice of his own composition, and Rhapso- 
die No. 12, by Franz Liszt.—7he Binghamton Republican. 

Mr. Jonds, who isa young man of less than thirty years, gave be- 
sides the sonata op. 57, Beethoven, two groups of piano pieces. His 
playing, is delightfully unaffected, his style bruad and his touch 
sympathetic. He was accorded a very flattering reception by an 
audience which filled the opera house.— 7he Binghamton Leader. 
Dyoa Beumer.—The Belgian soprano, Dyna Beumer, 
is expected to reach New York during the early part of 
October. 
She will give her first concert in New York November 16 
at the Astoria. 

Herr Anton Seidl and his orchestra have been engaged 
for the oecasion, and Paolo Gallico, the pianist, who scored 
such a great success last season in New York and New 








Haven, Conn., will also appear. 
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NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ninth Annual Meeting at Binghamton, N. Y. 


(Specially Reported for The Musical Courier.) 


The New Officers: 
President—Sumner Salter, of New York. 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. W. Riesberg, of New York. 
Program Committee—J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo; W. H. 

Hoerrner, of Binghamton, and L. A. Russell, of Newark. 
Delegates to the National Convention—George Coleman 
Gow, George Edgar Oliver, John Hyatt Brewer, Miss Nellie 
A. Wilder and Miss Julia E. Crane. 
Place of meeting, 1898, Binghamton. 


2 peti emer ete N. Y., the “ Parlor City,” did 
herself proud in the ninth annual meeting of the 
State association. Since Syracuse, ’'92, there has been no 
such gathering of the clans. 

The thermometer sailed round the 90's, but there was 
continually a cooling breeze, and at no time was there any 
humidity. 

Local patronage was splendid ; the towns around, north 
to Utica, east to Albany, and west to Buffalo, were well 
represented and so there was the enthusiasm generated by 
numbers, and mutual good feeling bet ween the officers, the 
artists and the Binghamton public. I quote from a local 

“The association at its business session paid a tribute to 
the eloquence of Mayor George E. Green and the Rev. M. 
J. Hughes, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, and also one of the 
prettiest compliments to the city that could be paid. 

‘*The selection of a place for holding the association's 
tenth annual convention was under discussion. Mayor 
Green had addressed the convention at yesterday after- 
noon’s session in St. Mary’s Church in such a way that the 
delegates were almost a unit in favor of Binghamton, 
particularly so as Father Hughes, in language that was 
characterized by earnestness and persuasiveness, had 
heartily emphasized the mayor's words of welcome. The 
constitution, however, provides that the convention shall 
not meet for two consecutive years in any one place and the 
delegates were in a quandary. 

‘‘At this morning’s session D. M. Kelsey made an elo- 
quent plea for the selection of Saratoga Springs, his home 
town, as the next place of meeting. Mayor Green again 
assured the convention that the citizens of Binghamton had 
not been privileged to extend the desired hospitality to her 
distinguished guests, the music teachers of the State, 
as the sessions had been so fully occupied with busi- 
ness proceedings and concerts as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of showing the delegates about the city. The 
mayor also regretted that the city’s officials and prom- 
inent citizens had been so absorbed of late with the 
demonstration, corner-stone laying, &c., which was co- 
incident with the arrival of the State’s music teachers, that 
the guests had not been given the reception which would be 
possible another year, especially if the program of the con- 
vention could be so arranged as to allow at least a day for 
pleasure seeking. 

‘* Prof. O. J. Fowler also spoke, extending the welcome 
of the musicians of the city and the assurance that the 
association’s best interests would be those of Binghamton's 
music lovers. 

‘* The unexpected then happened. 
the association in respect to deciding upon a place of meet- 
ing were suspended, making it possible for the first time in 
the history of the association to hold the convention twice 
consecutively in the same city. This unusual yet welcome 
motion was made by Sumner Salter, of New York, the 
newly elected president of the association, who moved that 
the clause of the constitution regulating the question be- 
fore the convention be amended. Mr. Kelsey, of Saratoga, 
who a moment before had made such an earnest plea for 
the Queen of Spas, seconded the motion, and the unani- 
mous vote necessary to amend the constitution was ex- 
pressed with a vigor that was decidedly complimentary to 
the city and those who had championed her cause.” 

And so the association fell in love with Binghamton, 
and that fair city with the association; so it came about 
that, for the first time in the history of the organization, the 
meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion occurs consecutively in the same place. 

This matter is mentioned first and at length in this re- 
port, since it was a most unexpected, even unheard of 
thing, and next to the natural interest felt in the matter of 
the new officers, there is a curiosity as to the place selected. 

The first session of the first day began with the conven- 
tion chorus of 125 members (Mr. Frank Beman conductor), 
which sang Eichberg’s To Thee, Oh Country. This was 
followed by an opening prayer by Rev. Dr. G. Parsons 
Nichols. Then Mayor George E. Green delivered a hearty, 
extremely cordial and witty speech of welcome, which was 


The rules governing 
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responded to by President Gerrit Smith in much the same 
vein, followed by his annual address, on the topic, Profes- 
sional Ethics and the Future Welfare of the Association. 

Then Herbert Wilber Greene, President of the M. T. N. 
A., read an address, and there was a short discussion. 
The morning concert followed, with a piano and song 
recital by Alberto Jonds, pianist, and Albert Gérard-Thiers, 
tenor. 

There was a monotony in Mr. Thiers’ first group of five 
songs, all but one being andante, and several in the same 
key, and all were of the period 1659-1800. Mr. Jonds gave 
a refined interpretation of the Sonata, op. 57, Beethoven 
(Apassionata), and a group of modern composers of which 
Stavenhagen’s Menuette Scherzando was charming, and 
Liszt’s Campanello exactly suited to his technic. These 
were beautifully done. By this time hunger was gnawing 
at everyone’s vitals, and so there was a stampede. 

The afternoon session saw the first big crowd at the 
Congregational Church, where an organ recital was given 
by Mr. William Kaffenberger, of Buffalo, assisted by Mr. 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso. Mr. Kaffenberger did the 
unique thing to play all his organ numbers from memory. 
The Bach A minor Prelude and Fugue was a mighty per- 
formance, Rauchenecker’s Andante, a lovely composition, 
and the Batiste St. Cecilia Offertoire in F minor, a brilliant 
and effective close. Mr. Witherspoon sang Mendelssohn's 
O God Have Mercy well; he can sing better. He is at all 
times, however, a model of repose and sympathetic stage 
presence. 

The First Presbyterian Church choir sang next Buck’s 
Festival Te Deum in E flat. Miss Clementine Sheldon is 
the director of the chorus; a capable choir of twenty voices. 
In this Mr. O. J. Fowler sang a baritone solo, which was 
much enjoyed. He has a fine, manly organ of much range 
and sympathy. St. Paul’s Church Quartet, of Albany, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Howard J. Rogers, soprano; Miss Ella J. 
Graham, contralto; Mr. Ellsworth Carr, tenor; Mr. Edwin 
B. Parkhurst, bass, all under the direction of Mr. Geo. 
Edgar Oliver, the organist, appeared. Except that they 
sang rather operatic anthem music, and that the tenor’s 
voice does not in the slightest blend with the others, their 
ensemble was excellent. 

Miss Maud Morgan, the well-known harpist, next read a 
paper on The Use of the Harp in Worship Music, which 
was listened to with marked attention. Her paper was 
much enjoyed, and was followed by a practical application 
in the beautiful quartet by Oberthiir for solo voices, harp 
and organ, the tenor solo sung by Thies. 

Dr. Gerrit Smith then appeared and received nothing 
short of an ovation, for by this time everyone had grown 
to know that whether he played, sang or spoke, or did 
nothing at all, he was sure to be interesting. On this 
occasion he played the Guilmant allegro, dedicated to him- 
self, and which he never would play except for that fact, 
the pretty Lemare pastorale (the blind English composer)- 
and last, and certainly best of all, Homer N. Bartlett's 
splendid toccata in E. This last is an organ work; there 
is no end to the work part of it, and it attains a climax 
quite intense. 

Gaul’s List the Cherubic Host, from his Holy City, fol- 
lowed, sung by the Cecilian Ladies’ Quartet, of Bingham- 
ton, a well balanced lot of good voices, the soprano solo by 
Mrs. Rogers, the baritone solo by Mr. Witherspoon, and 
organ and harp added. 

‘This was again music worth coming miles to hear, for it 
flowed beautifully and was really noteworthy. 

Mr. Wilkins, of Rochester-Buffalo, has a habit of turning 
up missing, and so a short synopsis of his paper on Schools 
of Organ Music, was read by Mr. Salter. Saint Pauls’ Church 
quartet of Albany again sang, more or less well, generally 
more, and then the quartet and chorus of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Miss Morgan, and Mr. Salter all united in 


Miss Sheldon singing very sweetly. Mr. Edwin R. Weeks 
also sang a short solo in a musical ringing tenor voice, and 
the chorus ably supported the whole. These organ-quartet- 
solo-harp ensemble numbers were suz generis, and caught 
the popular ear, as well as interested the music folk 
greatly. 

The afternoon closed by a harp solo by Miss Morgan, an 
Aptommas excerpt. : 

The first evening concert opened well, the large opera 
house being full, evening dress prevailing. First Profs. 
N. Irving Hyatt and Adolf Frey played a suite by the 
former for two pianos, a dignified work, in which the pre- 
lude was most interesting and which closed with a counter- 
point against the theme Hail Columbia. 

Mr. George P. Lull, of Olean, next sang Kreutzer's 
Forest Song, with excellent tone volume, reaching low E 
flat. He has a somewhat ponderous voice and an extremely 
awkward stage presence. 

Mr. Jonas played his morning-crowded-out solos, as fol- 
lows: 


BATGRTOMG, ....0. cc cccsevccccccccscesconcescesoccescocosooces A. Rubinstein 
GPE BE TENOR. occ ccccccesacccccscscsvecoccoccceee Eugen d’ Albert 
Toccata.......... 
Impromptu...... f Cecpeeseresescococecessoresevoccosocss Charles Dennée 
ee 
BOWES, CP DA... ccccvcccccccccvesccdeccveccepevesescoceses M. Moszkowski 


This was all well planned, well calculated and well exe- 
cuted. Jondsis a player of ripening individuality. He has 
temperamental fire, a dainty touch full of nice nuance 
From the beginning he has the audience with him, and by 
the time he is done every heart beats in truest admiration 
of the d’Albert-like young Spainiard who looks German, 
but plays French. He attained a fine climax in the Mosz- 
kowski study, which seemed as though written for him, 
made to order almost, so well does its fluent, cross hand 
style, suit him. Mr. Thiers then did the best singing in 
his career here, in songs by Bohm, Duprato and Sawyer, 
notably in the last two, For a Dream’s Sake and Hey 
Dolly. In these he sang with fine control and vocal en- 
thusiasm, and received much applause. 

A new violinist was Mr. George Szag, who played the 
Mendelssohn andante (violin concerto) and some Saraste 
Gypsy Airs and with excellent expression and technic, his 
wife accompanying him. 

In Miss Clementine Sheldon Binghamton possesses a 
soprano of whom we may all say, ‘‘Hats off!’ Ofa 
charmingly girlish appearance, with a clear, high soprano 
voice under fine control, she is without question the best 
singer in these parts. She sang Arditi’s Bolero with gusto 
and every desirable point of style. The evening closed 
with a group of piano pieces played by Mr. Jonas, of which 
his own mazurka is charming (op. 6). His last number 
was the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 12, to which he gave a pecu- 
liarly fascinating interpretation, not mighty or authorita- 
tive, but full of rhythmic and technical surprises. It wasen- 
tirely unconventional; hence all the more surprising and 
interesting. 

The concert was followed by the regular reception in the 
parlors of the First Presbyterian Church, under the aus- 
pices of the Y. W. C. A., planned and successfully carried 
out by Miss Belle A. Mason. This was a graceful affair ; 
everybody was there, the floral decorations were lavish; 
the women were also decorated, all in war paint, as it were 
—the mayor, George E. Green, his distinguished-looking 
wife, C. W. Landon, Dr. Gerrit Smith, Rev. Dr. G. Par- 
sons Nichols and Mrs. Nichols, N. J. Hall and Mrs. Hall, 
Miss Benson, Sumner Salter, F. W. Riesberg, Mrs. Har- 
vard J. Rogers, J. P. E. Clark and Mrs, Clark, John 
Schoonmaker, Miss Belle A. Mason, Frank Beman and Mrs. 
Beman, Mrs. D. H. Carver, Mrs. Harlow, Mrs, Edminster, 





Mrs. Matthews and Mrs. Ostrander. 
Refreshments were served in an adjoining room, sepa- | 





rated from the main room by ribbons. Those who served 


the refreshments were: Miss Alice McCoy, Mrs. Thayer, 
Miss Ora Edgcomb, Miss Eda Edgcomb, Mrs. Ladue, 
Miss Cora Matthis and Miss Augusta Kappel. 

On the second day the morning concert opened with a 
piano duet, the famous William Tell overture, arranged by 
Gottschalk. It was played by Miss Lena Babcock and 
Adrian P. Babcock, of Norwich.. The composition was 
brilliantly given from memory, and was vigorously ap- 
plauded. Mr. Babcock then played a group of pieces by 
modern composers, the Rubinstein impromptu displaying 
grace and facility of execution; the Love Dream, by Liszt, 
much depth of expression, and Godard’s Espagnole, his 
brilliancy and excellent technic. No pianist has pleased 
his hearers more at the present convention than Mr. 
Babcock. 

He was enthusiastically encored, and there is no reason 
why this talented young pianist should not attain eminent 
distinction in his art. He is ason of Dr. Linn Babcock, of 
Norwich, N. Y., himself a pupil of Richter, Moscheles and 
others of the Leipsic period of 1855-60, and who was the 
pioneer American pianist of these parts, a successful busi- 
ness man, prominent politician and a superb pianist. 

Miss Margaret Wilson, of Elmira, a pupil of Edward R. 
Myer, now of Buffalo, a young contralto, next sang Graben- 
Hoffman’s My Peace Is Gone very tastefully. She is a 
credit to her schooling and one of the best voices heard at 
this meeting. The simpletonic words of the song—some 
idiot’s mal-translation !—however, nearly ruin the musical 
enjoyment. Sing such things in the original German! Miss 
Cora E. Luer, pianist, and also a Myer pupil, played with 
good touch and expression Schumann’s Warum. Likewise 
the C minor study of Chopin. Miss Luer knows how to 
look pretty, as wellas play pretty; that is a comfort to the 
looker! 

Mr. George P. Lull, of Olean, again sang, this time a 
Drinking Song, with altogether fine effect and excellent 
taste. 

The following is quoted from a local paper: 

‘*Next in order came the public school music session, 
at which the following papers were read: Music as a 
Part of Every Child’s Education, David M. Kelsey, of 
Saratoga, the chairman protem; How to Preserve the 
Artistic in the Midst of the Drudgery of Work, Frederick 
A. Lyman, of Syracuse; The Voicein Singing and Speak- 
ing, Miss Emilie Christina Curtis, of New York. 

‘Mrs. S. N. Love, who has just resigned as the city 
schools’ musical instructor, read an interesting paper, The 
History of Public School Music in Binghamton. The 
work was illustrated by excellent singing by the third, sixth 
and eighth grades. 

‘** Miss Effie Stewart, of New York, rendered several se- 
lections: Sevous Sariez, Frederic Binet; Vielle Chanson, 
Chaminade; Le Tribut de Zamora, Gounod; Chanson 
d’Aseamo, Saint-Saéns; Fleur du Vailon, Marguerite and 
Eloa aux Enfers, Gounod. Miss Stewart, who happened to 
be visiting friends in the city, obligingly consented to ap- 
pear to fill Dr. Griggs’ place. She was originally a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, girl, and as a singer has achieved a gratifying 
snecess. She was accompanied by Miss Kate Stella Burr, 
formerly of this city, and now organist of Grace M. E. 
Church, New York. 

‘*Miss Mabel Wagnalls, of New York, played with fine 
touch and expression Invitation to the Dance, Weber-La- 
zare; Bourée, Gavot and Etude in F major, by Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, of Buffalo. 

‘*Mr. George Szag, accompanied by Miss Meyer-Szag, 
also helped fill ‘a vacant space in the program. He played 
Musin’s mazurka in a masterly way, and is an enjoyable 
player.” 

Then came the organ recital at St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, given by Mr. William Edward Mulligan, 
Mr. William C. Carl, Mr. Francis O’Connor (Binghamton) 
and assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, Mrs. Bloodgood and 





a right worthy reading of O For a Song, &c., by Gounod, | 


Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, - . 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


SILOTI, January-May ; MISS THUDICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON ; 


NEW YORK. 


FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
JULIUS KLENGEL, Violoncellist, November-February. 


EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 


JENNIE HOYLE. 


Violinist; GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; EVAN WILLIAMS; 
CHARLES B. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLIM MILES, 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 
CAMPANARI, FISCHER and MELBA. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


: rr. : : | 
Miss Morgan. This afternoon concert was one of the most | gave a reception from 5 to 7 o'clock at their home, No. 2 


ore 


notable events of the entire series, the many notable | Arthur street, in honor of Prof. F. W. Riesberg, of New 
artists, the magnificent organ and beautiful church combin- | York. Miss Riesberg and Mrs. J. S. Marvin, of Buffalo, 
ing to make it such. Young Mr. O’Connor, the organist of | sisters of Prof. Riesberg, and Mrs. C. A. Latham, of Nor- 


the church, is a Boston bred man, and certainly an able 
artist. Of course he knew his organ as none of the others 
did, and so got some particularly happy effects. 

Of magnificent effect, truly inspiring, was the singing of 
Miss Hilke. She sang Guilmant’s Reverie, and in such 
manner that there was a spontaneous outburst of applause. 
Such tone volume, such fervor, such bell-like upper notes 
are extraordinary, and moved the audience to unusual dem- 
onstrations. Mr. William Edward Mulligan played six 
numbers in one group; these were Bach’s Toccata in D, 
Schellenberg’s Fantasia, Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott, 
op. 3; César Franck’s Andantino, Guilmant’s Reverie, 
Lemaigre’s Capriccio and César Franck’s Piéce Heroique. 

This was a pretty heavy dose for one sitting, and was 
certainly a mistake. Schellenberg’s Ein Feste Burg was a 
fine performance. There was a taste in registration and 
coloring quite orchestral, not to speak of the fluent technic 
and musical abandon of the well-known organist of Saint 
Mark’s, New York. Ein Feste Burgin a Catholic church 
sounded like Luther's ‘‘Here stand I; I cannot otherwise,” 
that challenge of the Reformation period. Lemaigre’s 
Capriccio called forth strong applause, and the Wagner-like 
heroic piece closed a series of uncommonly interesting or- 
ganexcerpts. Much of Mr. Mulligan’s playing reminds the 
discriminating listener of Guilmant. Mrs. Bloodgood con- 
tinued the heroic strain by singing Gounod’s Repentance 
with harp (Miss Morgan), and violin (Mr. Szag), obligato. 


Se WS GOD. biden ied ce csotin so dondbedcasiscaccvedeos Thiele 

BRSURUED, BD FRG ae 0 sive deesiccs sb0cs cenecdccsveicedsccesesncaseeeee 

as I Bilan «0c kabdecentcb ceccsccanddocscdabacc’ Callaerts 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

Variations on a Welsh Air (mew),..............cccceccceeeesveveees Carl 


These were the numbers contributed by Mr. William C. 
Carl, and were undoubtedly the cause of drawing the many 
organists for miles around to see and hear this, without 
question, widest known and one of the best of American 
organists. That he had close attention and disappointed 
no one was patent to all; indeed, he made his accustomed 
hit and must have felt this fact. 

Mr. Carl is a great organist who knows his instrument, 
and it responds to him only as an organ does respond to an 
artist who adds to a thorough knowledge of music the mu- 
sical birthright accorded to so few. 

His performance of the C minor Concert-Satz, by Thiele, 
was a marvelous one. The work abounds in technical 
difficulties and Mr. Carl treated them with ease. He re- 
ceived a big ovation for his own work, a Variation on a 
Welsh Air. 

Of the vocal duet, Rossini’s flowing Quis Est Homo, sung 
by Miss Hilke and Mrs. Bloodgood, it is impossible to speak 
in terms of too high praise. The union of two such voices 
produced, with the fine organ, an artistic delight, and 
the Latin words made it peculiarly appropriate to time 
and place. Mr. Salter was at the organ. Mr. O'Connor 
closed the program as printed with Lux’s O Sanctissima. 
Miss Morgan and Mr. Carl contributed two extra numbers, 
the Handel. Largo and Oberthur’s Loreley, for organ and 
harp. Both were superbly played. 

Mayor Green and Father Hughes made enthusiastic im- 
promptu addresses. The mayor urged Binghamton as next 
year’s convention city, and Father Hughes spoke pleasingly 
about the relation of the Catholic Church to music. 

After the concert alarge number of those present hastened 
to the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Fowler, who 


| 





wich, assisted in receiving. F. S$. Titchener, W. H. Hoerr- 
ner, E. R. Weeks and C. Fred Hess were the ushers, and 
Mrs. E. A. Matthews, Miss Madeline Haynes, Miss May 
Edgerton, Miss Kate Fowler and Mrs. N. M. Pierce served 
light refreshments, and a favored few remained for a bit of 
supper on the lawn, tented for the occasion. Among those | 
present were Mayor and Mrs. George E. Green, President 
Gerrit Smith, Thomas Impett, of Troy, M. T. N. A. 
President Herbert Wilber Greene, of New York, and others | 
more or less known or desirous of acquiring fame. 

An interesting meeting of the ladies’ musical clubs was 
held at Y. W. C. A. Hall. Following an earnest address of 
welcome by Mrs. V. A. Weld, the president of the associa- 
tion, the Cecilians rendered The Chimes. When the ap- 
plause which followed the number had subsided Mrs. C. S. 
Virgil, editor of the ladies’ musical club department of the 
Pianist and Organist, read a profitable paper, The 
Work of Women’s Clubs and Their Influence on Musical 
Culture. 

Miss Maud Morgan then gave an interesting talk about 
the Lenox Choral Club, of New York. The paper, Feder- 
ation of Clubs, in the absence of its writer, Mrs. Chandler 
Stow, of Rockford, IIl,, was read by Miss Mabel Harding. 

Miss Sadie Claire Bailey, with her sweet and well trained 
soprano, gave a splendid rendering of Heart's Delight, 
while Miss Nellie Shotthaffer, of Utica, who is evidently 
the youngest performer at the convention, gave a delightful 
interpretation of the Arabian Dance, Valse Caprice and 
The Spinning Song. 

The session closed with an address by Miss Belle A. 
Mason, chairman of the music committee of the Y.W.C.A. 

The second grand evening concert saw the handsome 
opera house filled even fuller than the first, and the affair 
was in all waysa success. After the opening chorus Mr. 
Herbert Witherspoon, accompanied by Mr. Walter J. Hall, 
sang Henrion’s Le Muletier, a through-and-through Spanish 
song, and excited universal admiration. This evening he was 
at his best, and later demonstrated this fact in Who is Sylvia, 
which was a wonderfully smooth and graceful effort, and 
Lehmann’s Myself When Young. He got a rousing en- 
core, and the handsome young basso made a capital ap- 
pearance and scored a big hit. Miss Morgan followed in 
her graceful Grecian costume; she personally and her 
selections were equally admired. 

Miss Hilke was in fine fettle, and in Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach's love song she sang like a stalwart young goddess. 
This impression was intensified in her couplet of songs 
later, where the fresh, true voice, so full of tenderest sym- 
pathy, rang forth straight to the heart. Keep both eyes on 
this American girl; you will need both, for her career is 
bound to be a grand one! Mr. Mulligan accompanied most 
sympathetically. Mr. William H. Sherwood was once more 
magnificent; he played a Chopin impromptu (op. 36) and 
Godard’s Journey; later the Isolde Liebestod and that 
inspired polonaise of Liszt in E. For the first and only 
time in the history of this year he responded to a vociferous 
encore; the audience would not otherwise, and he gavea 
highly refined and beautifully executed interpretation of 
the Chopin berceuse. Mrs. Antonia H. Sawver occupied 
a trying place, immediately following Mr. Sherwood, but 
asserted herself, and was immediately recognized as in 
worthy company in her singing of songs by Massenet, Rene, 





Mary Knight Wood, Florence Buckingham Joyce and Vic- 
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tor Harris. Mrs. Sawyer is a great favorite here personally 
and vocally, and did some of the best singing in her career 
on this occasion. 

An artistic effort was the group of four songs by Thomas 
Impett, of Troy, as follows 


A Widow Bird Sate Mourning.............cccccscsssccecscees os Lidgey 
EE URI 0. wan tan os new teeshadenbiesens ceumeuiainedie Wiggin 
Duan Gcsadecrcteciaicaes cbeabesooennene ccdecesoves Neidlinger 


There's Nae Lark Sve cccnccvccdvectidesedevesucesees Smith 

Each of these was a gem, and the tenor showed perfect 
vocal control and fine taste—in a word, ‘twas artistic. Miss 
Maude E. Bancroft accompanied. The concert closed with 
the chorus By Babylon's Wave, by Gounod, given with 
spirit under the direction of Mr. Frank Beman, who used 
the handsome baton previously presented him by the 
chorus. 

The third and last day of the convention was a red-letter 
day, for things went with fire and gusto. Enthusiasm was 
in the air; the audience had been large, intelligent, appre- 
ciative; all things were entirely harmonious, and so there 
was an undercurrent of strong good-fellowship. The open- 
ing business meeting consumed some time. It was voted to 
give Mr. Walter J. Hall, the outgoing secretary-treasurer, 
the sum of $100 to compromise the salary owing former 
Secretary-Treasurer Otis R. Greene and to leave minor 
financial matters to the executive committee. Everybody 
was thanked right and left—especially Mayor George E. 
Green, the efficient and energetic president, the man who, 
with Mayor Green and Chairman Salter, succeeded in mak- 
ing this meeting a howling success—Dr. Gerrit Smith. 

Then there was a short talk on vocalists being musicans 
by Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, followed by a long, long talk 
on the same lines, and full of her own personal operatic 
experiences, by Madame Luisa Cappiani, very amusing 
and entertaining. The Cecilian Quartet, of Binghamton, 
sang Wohring’s I Softly Dream, with fine taste, and then 
Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood again sang. I once more, quote 
from a friendly pen : 

‘* Prof. Adolf Frey played his piano concerto in C major, 
consisting of three movements—Allegro maestoso, andante 
con moto and allegro giocoso. It is a masterly work and 
was played in an artistic manner. He was accompanied on 
the second piano by Prof. N. Irving Hyatt, who played the 
orchestral parts. These two gentlemen are from the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse and have already become very popular 
in Binghamton. 

‘*The Cecilians appeared again in another number, and 
merited the encore which they received, but they obeyed 
the rule and did not respond. Miss Bertha I. Howe, of 
Warsaw, gave three interesting numbers for violin as a 


closing selection.” 

The Thursday afternoon session opened with a lecture 
recital by Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, of Albany, with illus- 
trations on a modern upright piano. 

One of the afternoon's most interesting features, more 
especially to teachers, was the lecture recital to illustrate 
the clavier method of piano teaching as used by Mrs. A. K. 
Virgil. A pupil of hers, Albert Burgemeister, played sev- 
eral selections on the piano in a manner which would seem 
to bethe best praise of the method. The fact that although 
Mr. Burgemeister had studied the piano previously, he has 
pursued the Virgil method only during the past year, made 
the performance the more remarkable. His touch is quick 
and elastic. 

As an illustration of how a piece may be learned upon 
the clavier, Mr. Burgemeister played Pierrot et Pierrette, a 
piece in the last number of the Pranist and Organisi, 
which he had never played on the piano and had never 
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heard played. He learned it on the clavier in twenty-five 
minutes, and played it from memory. 

Dr. Percy Goetschius, of Boston, read a learned and 
interesting paper on The Pedagogics of Musical Composi- 
tion, and Jaroslaw de Zielinski, chairman of the Specialist 
Committee on Musical Literature, reported for that com- 
mittee. 

The afternson recital was one of the events of the whole 
convention week. It was eventful because it was the last 
miscellaneous concert, given by Mr. Sherwood, Mrs. Saw- 
yer and Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Sherwood made several changes 
in his schedule and played the Mephisto valse (Liszt), 
Witches’ Dance, Fire Fugue, &c. In the first-named he 
reached the height of his technical feats this season. His 
playing thc entire afternoon was as if improvised, so spon- 
taneous and natural did all things sound. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer sang three solos, which were ren- 
dered, as is generally with her, in a manner that found 
universal approval. She sang Augusta Holmés’ Strophees 
(La Montagne Noir), Tschaikowsky’s Serenade and Bem- 
berg’s Chant Hindou. Mr. Riesberg was at the piano and 
Miss Bertha Howe played the violin obligato. 

One of the sweetest voices heard this year was that of 
Mrs. Howard J. Rogers, of Albany; her singing is ever 
enjoyable, high tones true and of dainty quality, and so 


her three numbers were given close attention. They 
were: 

TCT hh. 66:9:096 000 cksadne vy cdeveseenee cideseue dd pinve ceseseeene Goetz 
Oh, Remember Me.... { pdvernbexsvindanGe Vavenedeqrenmatenases dl Salter 


When She Comes...... 
The closing performance of what was confessedly the 


most enjoyable and successful of the nine meetings so far 
held by this organization consisted in a performance of The 
Creation, bya chorus of 125 voices, with these soloists, 
Madame Anita Rio, Mr. J. H. McKinley and Ericsson F. 
Bushnell, and orchestra of twenty pieces, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Louis Arthur Russell. 

Be it understood that this was a dignified performance; 
that the general effects were fair, the various dynamic de- 
grees well observed, and an effective ensemble resulted. 
Furthermore, there were reasons why the convention could 
not command the services of the Choral Society (that fine 
body of Binghamton singers under the direction of Mr. W. 
H. Hoerrner), and so this Creation chorus consisted alto- 
gether of volunteers for the occasion, prepared by Mr. 
Frank Beman. 

Next year Hoerrner’s club will be available, and this is 
as it should be, and will make possible Elijah, The Mes- 
siah, or some similar work. All credit is due Mr. Beman 
and his faithful followers, the Convention Chorus of 125. 
It is said he fairly worked them to death, having rehearsals 
two and three times a day, and to these the singers came, 
too, willingly and promptly. 

As to detail, Madame Rio knew every note of her part, 
and sang and looked so captivating that she won enthu- 
siastic praise. 

Mr. McKinley's opening solo commanded instant atten- 
tion and he held it throughout the entire evening. There 
was authority, conviction in his every phrase, and the ease 
and power of his high notes were fairly exciting. Bushnell 
is Bushnell ; thereis no second. Enough. 


As to Russell—well, he did wonders with his little stick 
and big brain. His beat is firm; no frills, every move- 
ment decided, yet not hurried, and so there resulted a 
unity unlooked for under the circumstances, and with only 
one orchestra rehearsal. The house was crowded from pit 
to gallery, and people standing. 


Cablegram. 





CLEMENTINE De VERE. 


OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, 
LONDON, July 13, 1897. f 


LEMENTINE DE VERE attained unequivo- 
cal success at Covent Garden in the role of Suzanne 
in Mozart’s opera. Press unanimously praises her. X. 


Duiuth.—A concert was given at Turner Hall, Duluth, 
June 29, at which Mr. Emil Schmied, piano; Carl Riedel- 
berger, violin, and Theodor Lammers, baritone, appeared, 
when the following was performed: 


Ballade et Polonaise, Op. 9B..........ceccseccseceevdsedeess Vieuxtemps 
8 ee re ee re 

Det foorste Morde..........cccccccosesces oo ceveds eed becvedeesoess Grieg 
pS Re eer cee ) 

Ballad in A flat major, Op. 47.........0..-sceecccddecdecvecessses Chopin 
Concerto Romantique, op. 35..............cesssddedeecceeccceses Godard 
SE IR inccness sequerdtienes vpved 

Wanderer’s Nachtlied..............-..... ; A fof ap a, pe Shabu 
DOPCOMSD,. OD. WF. ckronccesscccccccccscccceccégspeedeerenbeneeneel Chopin 
SEAPeT TIGER! CNS TASH, 000 0cccccccencceccs ectpneeeinenen Schubert-Liszt 
LaQemde, OP. 17.0000 vccoccvcccssscosetececcsees denen tnmnEE Wieniawski 
Elegy (with violin obligato)... ..............ccccccecsccececece Massenet 








LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Will return to America 
FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Address for engagements 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium, Chicago. .. . 
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Music in Its Relation to Medicine. 
EN and women whose faith in medicine is 
strengthened by their daily use of it will either 
smile or wonder at the idea of attributing to music a cura- 
tive influence over disease. The enemy whom the author 
has most to fear is the three-headed alliance of the doctor, 
druggist and undertaker. The union and common interest 
of these three professions might be disturbed by introduc- 
ing ‘‘ reform” where an adherence to the old is most prof- 
itable. But while the dignified prescriber, the ingenious 
compounder and the grave embalmer would array ther- 
selves on the warpath, an old industry, dead and forgotten, 
would at once resurrect—namely, the itinerary street band. 

However, the idea of music possessing medicinal proper- 
ties is not at all new. Ancient philosophers, scientists, 
poets and travelers regarded sound and song superior in 
some diseases to pills and potions. When the crowned 
head of Israel, King Saul, was stricken with dementia his 
servants advised him to try music. (I wonder what the 
medical societies thought of those busybodies.) Thereupon 
little David, who was as good a harper asa fighter, was 
invited to charm the great king with his pastoral melodies. 
We all know that the king was cured. 

“The ancients,” says Isaac Disraeli, ‘‘indeed record 
miracles in the tales they relate of the medical powers of 
music. A fever is removed by a song (now it is removed 
fora song) and deafness is cured by a trumpet, and the 
pestilence is chased away by the sweetness of a harmoni- 
ous lyre.” Another writer claims that gout, rheumatism, 
sciatica, hydrophobia and consumption were cured by the 
sweet and melodious strains of musical instruments. The 
ailments, however, over which melody wields its magic 
wand most supremely are those resulting from functional 
disturbance of the brain and the nerves. Melancholia and 
hysteria are grand examples of this class. All may know 
from experience that there is nothing more potent to stifle 
the ‘‘ blues” than a livelv piece of music, and what's ‘‘ blues” 
but temporary melancholia. 

Now more than ever medical men are getting to regard 
the many eccentricities of the human mind as s> many 
forms or types of mental derangement. Crankiness, for 
example, is a species of insanity. Again, the maid who 
grows old and the bachelor who grows gray, both of whom 
foreswore matrimony, are considered freaks of nature, 
aliens to the human family—people whose cerebral ma- 
chinery is dwarfed and out of order. Music is credited 
with curing this form of mental aberration. 

In support of the efficacy of music in this particular 
malady is cited a unique little story. The narrative comes 
from France, but that should not influence our credulity. 
An old bachelor, who was as rich as Croesus, vowed not to 
marry. Matrimony, in his opinion, was a curse; its conse- 
quences ‘a crime. A young woman, possessing more 
shrewdness than beauty, resolved to capture the petrified 
heart of this unnatural man. Thereupon (thus the story 
goes) she established her quarters adjacent to his. Day in 
and day out she filled the air with charming strains of 
quaint old songs, now on some instrument, now with her 
voice, and often with both. At first this old monster was 
annoyed by the ‘‘ noise” ; a little later he lent an ear to it; 
still later, his heart having softened, knocked at the door of 
this young, but sagacious charmer. 

Thereafter he knocked every day. Ah, this woman- 
hater was conquered! The story says he died in her arms, 
and on his tombstone are engraved the following words: 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak. 

There is a case on record of a patient in convulsions who 
was cured while in the ‘' fit’ by hearing the tones of music. 
There is an instance of a dancing master who was stricken 
with fever and delirium, but on hearing charming melody 
he recovered. Those acquainted with ancient literature 
will remember that birds’ singing was used to cure the in- 
somnia of Mzcenas. 

One writer, Vigneulde Marville, tells a story of a person 
of distinction, ‘‘who assured him that once being suddenly 
seized with violent illness, instead of a consultation of phy- 
sicians, he immediately called a band of musicians, and the 
violins played so well in his inside that his bowels became 
perfectly in tune, and in a few hours were harmoniously 
becalmed.” Away, therefore, with morphine, hot plates 
and mustard plasters! 

Not wishing to be personal, I shall therefore not mention 
sex; what but the noise of the drum, the touching and 
inflaming strains of the violin, can make the sufferer 
oblivious to the awful pain of the luscious foot, encumbered 
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by an abominable corn, both encased in an immaculate but 
tiny slipper, lifting, kicking, spinning and sweeping in the 
whirl of the dance, without a thought of pain or anxiety, 
all to the ravishing music of the band ? 

And so, if space permitted, one could go on indefinitely 
enumerating disease after disease, suffering after suffering, 
which was overcome by the power of music. But now the 
important question may be asked, which music is antidotal 
to which disease? Ah, reader, that would be telling tales 
out of school. The tricks of the trade permit us only to tell 
you what we can do, but ‘‘how to do”—for that you must 
call on your family physician. Sufficient for you is the 
knowledge that: 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm. 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please. 
Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. 


F. Aprauams, M. D. 
NEw YORK CITY. 


Virgil Piano Recital. 


PPARENTLY nothing can affect the ardor of 
the players of the Virgil Piano School, for they 
played last fall directly after the long summer vacation, 
then during the regular season, and now with the mercury 
in the nineties they commence a series of summer school 
recitals, and, wonderful to relate, they can attract good 
sized audiences, who in spite of the intense heat showed 
their appreciation in a vigorous and convincing manner. 

The first recital took place Tuesday evening, July 6, and 
was played by Miss Gertrude Gardiner, of Boston, assisted 
by Mr. Frederic Mariner, baritone. Miss Gardiner repeated 
her success of May 18, playing, as then, with brilliancy and 
power and in the softer and more lovely passages showing a 
keen appreciation of tone and a knowledge of musical 
effect. 

Beginning with the Peer Gynt suite, a most trying set of 
pieces for a pianist to make interesting, even under ordi- 
nary conditions, in spite of the intense heat Miss Gardiner 
played with inspiration, and each of the four numbers 
sparkled with interest. The Chopin, Jensen and Paridies 
numbers likewise were played with success; but it remained 
for the Rubinstein barcarolle and Paginini caprice to show 
to the best advantage the capabilities of this talented 
young pianist. The latter selection was particularly de- 
lightful. 

As a relief from the never ending rhapsody, Miss Gardiner 
finished her program with the Schumann-Liszt Spring 
Night—surely a happy thought, which proved a most 
acceptable exception. As a public performer Miss Gardiner 
seems well equipped. She has plenty of the right kind of 
technic, easy movements and the ability to get good tones. 
Give her more experience in public playing and Boston 
may well be proud of its exponent of the method taught at 
this remarkable school. 

Mr. Frederic Mariner, baritone, a great favorite with all 
who know him, was the singer of the occasion, and con- 
tributed much toward the enjoyment of the evening. The 
audience showed their appreciation of his efforts by giving 
him a hearty encore. The next recital will occur on Tues- 
day evening, July 13, and will be played by Miss Bessie 
Benson, assisted by Miss Bessie Blamer, soprano. This 
recital is open to the general public, and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to you. 

Following is the program of the recital: 


Peer Syat Cale. iisisisssscscicccisccsscccccsscsssscescsseccccess Grieg 
Morning. 
Asa’s Death. 
Anita’s Dance. 
In the Hall of the Mountain Kings 
Miss Gertrude Gardiner 
Thy Sentinel am I.......cccccceceeecercecccecccceccsessceucsees Watson 
Mr. Frederic Mariner. 
Prelude No. 19 ........scccccecccccscccccscccccesseccscccesocccesecs Chopin 
GMOs din Foci sccccdccvccerves cedevesse cvcbscesoccoscccesooccescce Jensen 
TOCCMB. o6sccvceccccvscbececcuss ces sodccescceseedessccsocsccccces Paridies 
Miss Gertrude Gardiner. 
BE POBCEI oc cccctnsccceccsvesvcscccesesescccvstaes isceshaaoubinest Rogers 
Fee GOTtOB.. ccc ccs ccccccccccdedesttbccccscccccccccccceseeseteseocces Price 
Mr. Frederic Mariner. . 
BAPcasOlle...cccccccccccccccccccoscccccedtosccsccchoesessoewes Rubinstein 
Paganini Caprice. ......csccccccccsccesecccescccsveseecssecees Schumann 
Spring Night.........cccccccccscccccccsccescccsacseveses Schumann-Liszt 


Miss Gertrude Gardiner. 





Important to Students. 


A. DURAND et FILS, 
PARIS. 


Octave Studies, by Philipp, 


After Bach, Clementi, Cramer, Chopin. 


Followed by original studies and preludes by Tu. Dusots, 
DELABORDE, BERNARD, Duvernoy, Faurt, Maruias, 
Puiuipr, PuGno, Wipor. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

226 Wabash avenue, July 9, 1897. { 
ROSS misrepresentation amounting almost to 
fraud is conveyed in the placard announcements 
of the Chicago Orchestra. These placards are seen in the 
principal music stores, piano houses, colleges and halls of 
Chicago, and while they state that the season ticket sale is 
now in progress they also have what purports to be a pic- 

ture of the orchestra as it is. 

This picture, containing the photographs of Theodore 
Thomas and eighty instrumentalists, is supposed to repre- 
sent his company of players, but falsely contains the 
photographs of twenty-nine men who have not been with 
the organization for many months past and are not within 
measurable time of again being connected with it. To 
mention the most prominent, there are the pictures of Max 
Bendix, Theodore Spiering, Herman Diestal, Otto Roerh- 
born, Joseph Vilim, T. Yunker, Eugene Boegner, Landers 
and twenty others, all of whom have seceded from the 
orchestra, some from motives of self-respect, some from 
jealousy on the part of the present management. Especially 
was this the case with Mr. Bendix, and the orchestral 
authorities have never been able to replace him. 

That this conspicuously misleading card, tending as it 
does to cheat the musical public, should be permitted to 
appear is a scandal and shows the greatest weakness, or 
else the management would not have to resort to chicanery 
and questionable methods to obtain subscribers. Let us 
see of what the orchestra is composed. 

There are sixty regular members whose salaries range from 
$20 to $60 weekly. Some ofthese are fairly good musicians, 
but with the exception of Bruno Steindl there is not one well- 
known name. But few of these musicians could play a solo 
respectably, and as for individually being able to draw $25 
worth of attendance in a week, there is not one member of 
the orchestra who could manage this. In addition to the regu- 
lars there are twenty men who are not regularly employed 
by the association, but who are engaged for the season in 
Chicago, but not to travel when the organization visits 
other cities. 

These non-attached members have until recently been 
obliged to play for a salary of from $14 to $18 per week 
but they have now resolved themselves into a union, and 
have struck for a uniform salary of $20 weekly. 

Unless the management concedes to this demand there is 
every possibility of a still further diminished orchestra. 
Some of the outside men are far more competent than the 
regulars, and it would be sad if the present muddle results 
in dispensing with them. It would be absolutely deplora- 
ble so far as the orchestral association is concerned if the 
number was reduced from eighty tosixty musicians this num- 
ber itis hinted will be the maximum required, and that those 
who left the orchestra last year will be replaced. It now 
looks as if the season 1897-8 will be the funeral of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, as people have: become thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the management or mismanagement and 
concerts of last year. This, together with the dismissal of 
all the good musiciaus and the engagement of a lot of un- 
tried men, making a third of the orchestra absolutely new, 
is not calculated to conduce toward confidence. 

It is of no use for the orchestra people to issue fraudulent 
cards and try to foster fake schemes on the supposition 
that the public is so loyal to Mr. Thomas that it will over- 
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look any little peculiarities in which an eccentric manager 
may indulge. While the average person, who takes but 
little stock in music, but who attends the Chicago Orches- 
tra’s concerts because others may believe that the names 
and pictures which are sent broadcast now represent the | 
orchestra as it is, the musical public cannet be so fooled. | 

Tue Musica Courter is here to enlighten them, and 
these are the people who look to this paper for their infor- | 
mation and in a majority of instances are guided by what 
it says. 

Not only the placards but the circulars are misleading, 
as they are devised to make people believe that the present 
orchestra. possesses the same membership of artistic and 
well-known people as it did the season 1893-4. This again 
is not so; the Chicago orchestra to-day is a body of nonenti- 
ties led by an entity and a woman. 


see 





In the preliminary announcements of the Chicago Or- 
chestra the names of but three people appear—Theodore | 
Thomas, Arthur Mees and Anna Millar. Is this the | 


quorum ? see 


Miss Anna Millar has so far announced the following 
engagements made: Rosenthal, Marteau and Chaminade. 
Of these Chaminade is not coming. Therefore the public 
is asked to subscribe to a mediocre orchestra and two 
soloists who may and may not present themselves. If the 
local large organization can make no better proposition 
and definite announcement, it is an absurdity for it to solicit 
subscriptions. We're tired. 

se en 


Algebraically considered, music in Chicago may be 
summed up like this: Given X, an elderly hybrid female 
with a tendency to bifurcated masculinity, + Y, an over- 
worked anti-American conductor with allegiance to beer 
and Beethoven, + Z, a band composed of the rag, tag and 
bob-tail of the genus musicus, -= A, a disgusted public and 
a deadhead attendance. 

s s+ * * 

Music in conservatories is net always what it should be. 
In a very prominent music school here the following re- 
markable definitions and answers were given at a recent 
examination: 

Da capo—Go back to the beginning and end in the 
middle. 

Staceato— Disconcected. 

Arietta—Solo in an opera. 

Schubert belongs to the Erl King, Hiindel to the Messiah. 

Grieg was an English composer. 

The ninth symphony is the greatest work that exists for 
the piano. 

Brahms was an English composer. 

Wagner was a Scandinavian. 

French composer, Mazzenetta. 

Russian composer, Meyerbeer. 

Faust—One of Wagner's principal works. 

Wagner's subjects were usually taken from deep things, 
and breathed out the primeval in them. 

Massenet wrote the Erl King. 

Mozart wrote sonatas and a concerto. 

Mendelssohn wrote many ‘‘songs without words,” which 
are a great improvement on the popular songs of our day. 

Chopin showed how the sentimental could be brought out. 
His music is flaming and smooth, while that of Mozart is 
more labored and not so spontaneous. 

A scale is when you progress from one nafura/ tone to 
another until the octave is reached. 

A symphony is a composition without regular form. 

A sonata is an elaborate composition. 

Palestrina was born in Palestrina, near Italy. 

Bennett is an early English composer. 

Gluck wrote Martha. 

Wagner wrote La Valking. 

Mendelssohn wrote Eligha. 

Verdi wrote Faust. 

Wagner wrote Des Meinstrelsinger. 

Beethoven was a modern Italian composer. 

Clef is the sense of pitch. 





Clef is the five lines a d four spaces we write on. 
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A symphony is the highest form of tonality. 

A symphony is a poem set to music. 

French composers, Massenett and Wienioskei. 

A sonata is a saranade. 

Beethoven's first composition was the Waldstein Sonata. 
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A malodorous odor clings to the name of the M. T. N 
A. here in Chicago, and various predictions are indulged in 
regarding its ill-lived life and the possibility of spontaneous 
combustion. I have been told by various good people who 
attended the holy show that the entire week was a fiasco ; 
that nothing had been done for the comfort and convenience 
of visitors and that the West can give the East a pointer or 
two in the matter of courtesy. 

In this regard take the case of Mr. W. L. Tomlins, who 
was requested to take the place of Mr. Frank Damrosch. 


| There was so much talk here relative to this especial 


case that I interviewed Mr. Tomlins upon the subject. 

I managed to obtain particulars of a most flagrant breach 
of courtesy, but the story is somewhat long and will be 
given next week ifthe M. T. N. A. will permit. 


ss 2 * 


Godey's Magazine for this month has a capital article 
treating of music in the Middle West. Mr. Rubert Hughes 
in a highly interesting essay says that Mr. Frederic Grant 
Gleason is the most prominent of our composers, and in this 
statement everyone here, musician and otherwise, will 
agree. Heis not only prominent as a composer who has 
‘* written in large form with distinguished success,” but he 
is also distinguished asa critic. Before ill health compelled 
his retirement Mr. Gleason was connected with the old Chi- 
cago Times, the Chicago Trijuwe and Tue Musica. 
CouRIER. 

Mr. Hughes has justly made the history of Mr. Gleason’s 
work interesting, and it will appeal especially to musicians, 
not only in Chicago, but generally, so I give it. 

Most prominent among the native composers is doubt- 
less Frederic Grant Gleason, Esq., who has written in the 
large forms with distinguished success. The Thomas 
Orchestra has performed a number of his works, which is 
an excellent praise, because Mr. Thomas, who has done so 
much for American audiences, has worried himself little 
about the American composer. At the World's Fair, which 
was, in some ways, the artistic birthday of Chicago, and 
possibly the most important artistic event in our history, 
some of Mr. Gleason’s works were performed by Mr. 
Thomas’ organization. Among them the Vorspiel to an 
opera, Othe Visconti, for which Mr. Gleason wrote both 
words and music. The Vorspiel, like that to Lohengrin, is 
short and delicate. It begins ravishingly with flutes and 
clarinets and four violins, pianissimo, followed by a blare 
of brass. After this introductory period the work runs 
through tenderly contemplative musing to the end, in 
which, again, the only strings are the four violins, though 
here they are accompanied by the brass and woodwinds 
and tympani, the cymbals being gently tapped with drum 
sticks. 

The introduction to the third act of the opera is more 
lyrical but not so fine. Another opera by Mr. Gleason is 
Montezuma, op. 16. Otho was the seventh opus. Mr. 
Gleason is again his own librettist. Of this opera I have 
seen only the Introduction and Priests’ March. It has 
a grain of martial melody in a bushel of trumpet figures 
and other preparations. There are a few effectively bla- 
tant discords. In this opera the Wagnerian leit-motif idea 
is adopted. 

Another work played at the World’s Fair by Mr. Thomas 
is a Processional of the Holy Grail. It is scored elabo- 
rately, but is rather brilliant than large. It complimentarily 
introduces a hint or two of Wagner's Grail motif. 

The symphonic poem Edris was also performed by the 
Thomas Orchestra. It is based on Marie Corelli's novel, 
Ardath, which gives opportunity for much program- 
ism, but of a mystical, highly colored sort for which music 
is especially competent. It makes use of a number of 
remarkably beautiful motifs. One effect much commented 
upon was a succession of fifths in the bass. Itis said that 
the copyist, on sending the parts back, wrote in the margin 
** Ouinten /” to which Mr. Gleason added ‘‘ Gew7ss /" 

Possibly Mr. Gleason's happiest work is his exquisite mu- 
sic for that most exquisite of American poems, The Culprit 
Fay. It is described in detail in Mr. Upton’s Standard 
Cantatas, and liberally quoted from in Mr. Goodrich’s Mu- 
sical Analysis. 

As is shown by the two or three vocal works of his that 
I have seen, Mr. Gleason is less successful as a melodist 
than asa harmonist. But in this latter capacity he is gifted 
indeed, He shows by his use of suspensions and passing 
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notes, as well as in his use of leading motifs, a discipleship 
of Wagner; but it is a discipleship, not an imitation. He 
is fitted to sing Ebling’s Eskevan auf die Harmonie. In 
his setting of this poem he has wood a soprano and baritone | 
solo with male chorus and orchestra. The harmonic struc- | 
ture throughout is superb in all the various virtues ascribed | 
to harmony. The ending is magnificent. 

Mr. Gleason has had an unusual schooling. He was born 
at Middletown, Conn., in 1848. His parents were musical, 
and, when at sixteen he wrote a small matter of two ora- 
torios without previous instruction, they put him to study 
under Dudley Buck. From his tuition he graduated to 
Germany and such teachers as Moscheles, Richter, Plaidy, 
Lobe, Raif, Tausig and Weitzmann. He studied in Eng- 
land after that and returned again to Germany. When he 
reappeared in America he remained awhile at Hartford, 
Conn., whence he went to Chicago in 1876. He has lived 
there since, working at teaching and composition, and act- 
ing as music critic of the Chicago 7rzune. An unusually 
gifted body of critics, dramatic, musical and literary, is at 
work upon the Chicago newspapers, and Mr. Gleason has 
been prominent among them. 

Among other important compositions of his are a sym- 
phonic cantata, The Auditorium Festival Ode, sung at the 
dedication of the Chicago Auditorium by a chorus of 500; 
sketches for orchestra, a piano concerto, organ music and 
songs. 
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Mrs, Luella Clark Emery, who came to Chicago only one 
year ago, has been one of those fortunate people who succeed 
as they deserve. Mrs. Emery, after being engaged six con- 
secutive seasons at Spirit Lake Chautauqua, has signed for 
next season. She has also been engaged for other Chautau- 
quas and during her short residence in Chicago has been 
accompanist for Madame Linné and Mrs. Clark Wilson, 
who, by the way, sings at Bay View this year. Mrs. Emery 
also plays for Miss Sammis and several of our well-known 
local artists. But her accompaniments have not been con- 
fined solely to our singers and violinists, as she has been 
frequently in request for visiting artists. 

Mrs. Clark Emery is not only a remarkably good accom- 
panist, but also an organist of exceptional ability. When 
she first came to this city she succeeded in obtaining the 
post of organist at the Fifth Presbyterian Church, at which 
church she gives a recital every Sunday. Her concert en- 
gagements have been very numerous and very favorably 
spoken of, both the city and out of town critics making 
admirable mention of her work. 

She also played inthe May Festival chorus in the Chicago 
Auditorium. Mrs. Clark Emery has a large class of organ 
and piano pupils, and while people have been crying ‘‘ dull 
times” she has been wondering where they are, as her 
time has been entirely occupied, her only vacation being 
the Chautauqua engagements. 
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Franz Wagner, the vioioncellist, who has won a good 
reputation in this city as concert artist and instructor, has 
signed a contract with the Chicago Musical College. Mr. 
Wagner is fully deserving of the compliment implied in 
being engaged by our leading institution. 

Mr. Wagner came here after a successful concert tour of 
this country, to join the Chicago Orchestra. He held this 
position for some time, winning hearty approval from press 
and public. His pupils and concert engagements, how- 
ever, became so numerous that in 1895 he decided to resign 
his position with the orchestra and devote his entire atten- 
tion to teaching and to his work as soloist. His progress 
has been steady, and no one will deny him a place among 
the foremost ’cellists. 

Mr. Wagner will commence his duties at the Chicago 
Musical College with the opening of the fall term, Septem- 
ber 6. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





Cari Faelten.— Carl Faelten, the well-known piano 
teacher and director of the Faelten Pianoforte School in 
Boston, is spending the summer at Sunapee, N. H., with 
his family. He spends two days of each week in Boston, 
and this time he devotes to the instruction of pupils who 
cannot attend the school during the regular session. 

fienri Marteau.—If present indications go for anything 
Henry Marteau, whose finished and magnetic violin play- 
ing roused our audiences to the wildest enthusiasm a few 
years ago, will have an unusually successful season. His 
manager, Henry Wolfsohn, has already booked nim over 
twenty concerts, and applications for Marteau dates are 
coming in daily. He will make his American r’entrée 
with the New York Harmonic January 8; then he will play 
with the orchestral associations in Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Boston. 

He will give a number of recitals in Brooklyn, Rochester, 
Hartford, Milwaukee, Oberlin, St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Washington and other cities. Marteau will play for the 
first time here a number of compositions by Wormser, 
Massenet and Saint-Saéns, all of which have been dedicated 











B. Sinsheimer,—Mr. B. Sinsheimer left June 30 for 
Europe, to visit Paris, Brussels and Switzerland in com- 
pany with some artist friends. He will return about 
September 10. 


Notice.—Parties who have been doing business with one 
Joseph Miitter, who represents himself as a musical agent, 
may learn something to their advantage by communicating 
their experiences to the editor of this paper. 


Dyna Beumer to Sing at the Vieuxtemps Memorial.— 
Mme. Dyna Benmer, the famous Belgian soprano, has been 
engaged to sing at aconcert to be given in Spa, Belgium, on 
August 2, the proceeds of which will be devoted to a monu- 
ment to be erected in honor of Vieuxtemps, the celebrated 
Belgian violinist. Many other musical celebrities of Bel- 
gium will also appear at this concert, which will be a great 
musical event. 


Blauvelt’s Leipsic Offer.—Lillian Blauvelt has just had 
a most flattering offer from the management of the Gewand- 
hauskanjute in Leipsic to sing there on October 21. The 
arrangement has been made by Henry Wolfsohn, and our 
charming young American prima donna may justly be 
proud of this invitation on many grounds. 

Madame Blauvelt will accept the Leipsic date if it can be 
changed to some time in January, 1898; she will then re- 
main in Europe for an extended tournée. During the first 
part of the season she will sing in the United States. 


Aus der Ohe in London.—At Adele Aus der Ohe’s recent 
appearance with the London Philharmonic Society the pian- 
ist scored an immense success. The following criticism is 
from the London Times of Saturday, June 19: 

The other work in concerto form was the masterpiece of Schu- 
mann, the piano part of which was played with consummate beauty 
of style by Fraulein Adele Aus der Ohe, who amply confirmed the 
excellent impression of her first appearance here in November last. 
She then chose a concerto by Liszt, in which nothing but virtuosity 
was required; on Thursday night the higher qualities of beantiful 
phrasing, tone gradation and fine conception were fully manifested 
and the young artist made an emphatic success. 

The Henschels’ Tour.—The Henschels will have a very 
busy season in this country this coming season. They will 
make quite an extended tour in the early fall, beginning 
October 13 in Brooklyn, and reaching as far West as San 
Francisco, in which city they will give six song recitals. On 
the way they will be heard in almost every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 

This tournée will terminate in the middle of December, 
when Mr. Henschel will teach in Boston until the beginning 
of March, and during that time Mrs. Henschel will accept 
concert and oratorio engagements. The Henschels will 
again be under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 


A New Firm.—Mr. J.H. Alpuente begs to announce that 
Mr. E. G. Gottschalk (prominently connected for fifteen 
years with Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and later secretary 
and treasurer of the Gildemeester & Kroeger Piano Manu- 
facturing Corporation) has purchased the interest of Mr. J 
H. Phipps, in the firm of Phipps & Alpuente. 

Mr. Alpuente wishes further to announce to all his friends 
and patrons that the firm hereafter will be known as Gotts- 
chalk & Alpuente, and that renewed efforts will be made to 
furnish to all those desiring them the services of artists 
whose entertainments appeal directly to the most refined 


and critical audiences. 


More Success for Baernstein.—-Jos. S. Baernstein has 
been singing at a number of concerts recently with much 
success. At Everett E. Truette’s recital in the Old First 
Church, June 24, he sang Honor and Arms (Samson), Hin- 
del, and Se Pel Rigor (La Juive), Halévy, with a richness 
of tone and breadth of style that were heartily appreciated 
by the audience and as warmly applauded. 

At the recital by George E. Whiting, in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church on the 25th ult., his numbers were Patria, 
Mattei, and But Who May Abide the Day of His Coming, 
from The Messiah, which were superbly sung. He madea 


decided hit in Hoffman’s Schéne Melusina at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace June 28, and repeated that success in Mt. Ver- 
non the following evening. At a recent concert in Montclair 
the Montclair 7#mes had this to say of his work: 

‘Mr, Baernstein fairly captivated the audience with his 
magnificent voice and established himself as an artist of 
high order.” 


Jeanne Franko.—Jeanne Franko, the celebrated violin- 
ist, will go to Long Branch to take a long needed rest, and 
will later sojourn in the mountains. 


Elliott Schenck Re-engaged in Albany.—Mr. Elliott 
Schenck, who won such triumphs in Albany last season, 
has been re-engaged as conductor of the Musical Associa- 
tion of that city. 

He is now on the lookout for interesting choral works 
which will be new to the Albany public. Among others 
Mr. Schenck has under consideration Grieg’s Olav Tryg- 
vasson, Tinel’s The Bell of Roeland and Saint-Saéns’ Re- 
quiem. Nothing yet has been definitely decided, as the 
committee is scattered at present, and as is well known Mr. 
Schenck is conducting the New York Symphony Orchestra 
at Willow Grove. 

Mr. Schenck hopes to broaden the scope of the Albany 
Association, giving, if possible, in addition to the May Fes- 
tival, The Messiah at Christmas, and possibly The Passion 
music on Good Friday. 

Last year the concerts were as follows: 


Midwinter concert, January 21: 


I Bi occ vccdectececocostpvivecccccasevenccocsctecs Bach 
Orchestra. 

Madrigal from Scarlet Letter........cccccceccccccccccesveces Damrosch 
Chorus. 

Three Pictures from Tower of Babel.................6.0006 Rubinstein 

Chorus and orchestra. 

The Criss CRIBG, .ccccccccvccesevcscesccccccccccccccsvcss Tschaikowsky 
Chorus. 

Se aD Bar INN sos cces cnecsninsed viscesccesconsncese ste Grieg 


Interspersed were vocal numbers by Mr. Evan Williams 
and Miss Roselle. At the three festival concerts in May Mr. 
Schenck gave Bruch’s Arminius, excerpts from Samson and 
Tannhiuser; also a symphony concert. These events have 
been so recently reviewed that they are still fresh in the 
minds of our readers. We are delighted to hear of Mr. 
Schenck’s re-engagement and wish him the continued suc- 
cess he so thoroughly deserves. 


Successful Ogden Crane Pupils.—Miss Ella Fletcher, 
of Kenton, Ohio, who sang recently with such marked suc- 
cess at the Music Teachers’ National Association Conven- 
tion, and who is a member of the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church, William C. Carl organist, is a pupil of 
Madame Ogden Crane. MadameCrane has received many 
congratulations on the excellency of this pupil’s tone pro- 
duction and general work, 

Miss Stella L. Bligh, recently a pupil of Madame Ogden 
Crane, now located at Oneonta, N. Y., has also been win- 
ning golden opinions, as the following extract from the 
local press will testify : 

A music critic, who had the good fortune to hear the musical 
programs at the First Methodist Episcopal Church last Sabbath 
morning and evening, sent the following tothe Star. Its publication 
has been delayed, on account of pressure of matter: 

“ Miss Bligh sang next the solo The Holy City, by Adams, as an- 
nounced, with orchestral accompaniment. Her voice has been put 
to a severe test the past week in constant musical work, but rang 
out clear and fullin this beautiful song. We were delighted with 
the stren~th and purity of her voice, which thrilled the audience as 
it rang out full and clear above the full force of the orchestra in the 
concluding triumphant burst of song, Hosanna for Evermore. 
Miss Bligh sang entirely from memory, and we wish that all singers 
could do the same. Great effects in vocal music can best be pro- 


duced in this way.” 


George Fleming, Baritone.—Mr. Fieming has just 
returned from Canada, where, among other engagements, 
he sang The Messiah with Mrs. Bloodgood, Miss Hilke and 
Mr. William Lavin at the Diamond Jubilee Festival given 
at Brantford, Ont., from the musician’s standpoint the 
most notable event of the Canadian celebrations. Mr. 


| Fleming scored a notable triumph, as the appended notices 
' prove: 


Mr. Fleming’s rendering of the bass solos in The Messiah last 


‘night was a perfect revelation. Inthe aria Why Dothe Nations he 


scored a signal triumph, the house surrendering to him and applaud- 
ing again and again with genuine enthusiasm.—Arantford Ex- 


positor, June 24, 1897. ah 


Mr. Fieming’s appearance in The Messiah constituted the most 
ambitious effort of his experience as an artist, and he is to be heartily 
congratulated upon the success with which he emerged from the 
ordeal. His first recitative, Thus Saith the Lord, and aria, But Who 
May Abide the Day of His Coming, imposed very heavy demands 
upon him, which he met most successfully. Inthe aria Why Do 
the Nations he was splendidly effective, and at the close in the 
recitative Behold! I Tell You a Mystery, and in the aria The 
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Trumpet Shall Sound, with trumpet obligato, he was also heard to 
advantage. This number is very often omitted on account of the 
high range for a bass soloist, but Mr. Fleming met all the require- 
ments in a thoroughly efficient way. From first to last his work 
may be unreservedly characterized as most artistic—Arantford 
Courter, June 24, 1897. 

Anna Lankow.—This we!l-known and successful teacher 
on her late voyage onthe Spaarndam organized a concert, 
June 26, the program of which is subjoined: 


RCC AAG: FOG: kare e ds nine cochpdoosdvisvtec cindecced Floersheim 
Mrs. Anna Lankow. 

CIBER pick ds tne ben ce ecdhas caches vecuenenansieteesesviiesstites . Henselt 
Fe acts bredonc+eeccspqcccos. ohdue istuyvenianetionras Chopin 
Mr. 8. Camillo Engel. 
eae bed dorms tessa de caddvocgsusvstecsinscedecte Chaminade 
RAI sn 40s sith eiticpass ctisnes sian ce ainrseens necro rbiitbetns wees Robyn 
Miss Mary N. Berry. 

SPU ccitinedenceghdubdaiiatenssaths cckuiecseebesiee+ vinddecds tea Brémme 

Mrs. A. Lankow and Mr. T. Driessen. 
es SE TORN, 5 6 SoSbuk licwdcgvebecdbcboccceceveae’ Léwe 


Mr PF. Driessen. 

BO 60 pde0eenes sbndueresiedvetebnedap teas venindorseevesotst 
Jack the Boy, from the Geisha 
Mr. Jacques Wein. 

Ne Ger BOs ii. Sc ececcnddevedseervebstedoveeess Rubinstein 
OD CA Is csi Biitde whsisivene conch outabedils wbadiddewvouesnets Grieg 
Mrs. Anna Lankow. 

Parodistische Humereske ber das Lied 
Kommt ein Vogel gejlogen.............scsecceseceeeees Ernst Scherz 
Mrs. Lankow and Mr. S. Camillo Engel. 

The result of the performance was $70 for the South Hol- 
land Life Saving Station. Miss Berry, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Louis, made an artistic impression 
and had to repeat the ballad, Answer. Mr. T. C. 
Engel did his best with the instrument at his disposal. No 
small part of the success of the concert was due to Mr. 
Henry Bodenz, the purser. The first officer, V. J. Schoor 
de Boer, spoke at the concert with great delight of the 
singing of Miss Fannie Hirsch, of New York. Mr. Otto 
Floersheim’s piece made a deep impression. 

J. H. McKinley,—At the National Saengerfest in Phila- 
delphia last week, Madame Juch and Mr. McKinley were 
the soloists at the first festival concert. Two German works 
were given with a male chorus of 6,000 men and full 
orchestra. Mr. McKinley sustaining the solo work. Here 
are some press notes: 

Both Madame Juch and Mr. McKinley sang admirably. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has a tenor voice of fine quality, which has been trained in a 
good school. His delivery of the aria was excellent, and he sup- 
plied the solo work to the mass choruses most artistically.—PAiladel- 
phia Call, June 23. 








The tenor of the evening was McKinley. His voice is clear and 
resonant, and filled the vast hall. The upper notes especially have 
strength and sweetness, and he always sings in tune, with forceful 
expression and dramatic intensity.—PAiladelphia /nguirer 


Mr. McKinley is a very capable artist, and sang al! his numbers 
with great success.—7he North American. 


He acquitted himself well and was warmly received. He rose 
admirably to the requirements of his beautiful aria.—Philadelphia 
ltem. 


Apion, Micu., Festivar. 


The inital concert Monday evening by J. H. McKinley was a very 
happy beginning for the festival. Mr. McKinley's voice is a pure 
tenor and his artistic renditions, with his instinctive appreciation 
of the real sentiment of his music, make his recitals intensely in- 
teresting. His refined presence, versatility and the ease with which 
he sings contribute to heighten the effect. Deeper and Deeper Still, 
Handel; Waft Her Angels and Adelaide, Beethoven, were perhaps 
the most popular numbers. After one selection Mr. McKinley re- 
ceived three recalls.—A/bion Recorder, June 12. 

After Mr. McKinley's singing of the Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer, he received an ovation to which he was obliged to respond. 
not only once, but /wice. He scored a great success.--A/bion Daily 
Chronicle. 


CREATION, BINGHAMTON. 


Mr. McKinley’s conception of the tenor role was one full of spirit 
and soul. His work was conscientious and in the splendid aria In 
Nature Worth he brought the audience to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm shown during the evening.—Binghamtion Leader, July 9. 

The first festival concert proved almost ideal of its kind. It took 
on a new mettle from the night before. It was as though the 
director's staff had been tipped with golden fire. The unparalleled 
aggregation of singers, a mighty host of societies all rolled into one 
huge individuality, followed the guiding baton with equal spirit and 
unerring art. And the soloists of this gala occasion, Madame Juch 
and Mr. McKinley, were not unworthy of their setting—an emphatic 
compliment.— PAiladelphia Record. 





The second number was the performance of H. Moir’s arrange- 
ment of scenes from Schiller’s Tell, in which the full strength of the 
grand chorus of 6,000 voices was heard, supplemented by the orches- 
tra, with Mr. McKinley as soloist. 

Mr. McKinley's part in this number was not the most important 
that fell to him during the evening (he made his best success in his 
aria), but in it he made his bow to the Saengerfest, and its patrons 
amply manifested their appreciation of his effort. The effect of the 
number was felt throughout the entire house. It was more than 
heard. The applause could hardly be restrained until the finale had 
been finished.— PAiladelphia Press. 


After the overture to Euryanthe came scenes from Wilhelm Tell, 
music by Hermann Mohr. These scenes are written for chorus with 
orchestral accompanient and solo. This great work, which the well- 
known oratorio singer, Mr. McKinley, rendered with great taste and 
in grand style, had good success.—Philadelphia Democrat, June 23. 

Professor Scharwenka in the Morgen Journal writes as follows: “The 
second number of the program was Mohr's scenes from Schiller's 
Tell (Part I.) chorus, solo and orchestra. The tenor, Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Kinley, sang the solo with perfect taste, and with good delivery that 





| deserved all recognition. The execution, at first rather timid, rose, 

especially in its rhythmical respects to perfect excellence toward 
| theend. Special mention must be made of the air Wir wollen sein 
| ein einig Volk van Braidern, which sounded true and genuine. 


Mr. McKinley, the tenor, had good success. His tenor has become 
decidedly stronger, and his delivery warmer and more musical.— 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Juue 23. 

C. S. Staats. —We print some European and local testi- 
monials to the merits of Mr. Staats, the noted clarinet 
virtuoso. 

Mr. Staats is a most excellent clarinet and bass clarinet player.— 
Hans Rickter, Vienna, November 26, 1880. 





I hereby testify that the clarinet soloist, Mr. C. L. Staats, has a 
brilliant technic and a beautiful, rich tone. He also plays bass 
clarinet to a degree of perfection seldom heard.—Zrast Schuch, 
Dresden, December 3, 1839. 

Mr. C. lL. Staats has proven himself to be a real artist on the 
clarinet and bass clarinet, he having a beautiful tone and great exe- 
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cution.—Car/l Reinecke, Leipsic, December 8, 188. 





I hereby testify that the clarinet soloist, Mr. C. L. Staats, is a first- | 
class artist on his instrument. His performance on the bass clarinet 
was remarkably fine.—/ose/ Sucher, Berlin, December 20, 1830. 


I take great pleasure in stating, having heard Mr. C. L. Staats, 
clarinet soloist, that he displayed excellent technic and a fine tone.— 
Georg Henschel, London, January a5, 1890 





The clarinet recital at the Mason & Hamlin Hall last evening by 
Mr. C. L. Staats and assisting artists proved a most interesting event, 
and the lateness of the season did not prevent the attendance of a 
goodly sized and critical audience to do honor to the principal artist 
of the evening. 

Mr. Staats isa very accomplished player upon the clarinet, and 
had the essistance of Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, Mr. Arthur Foote, 
pianist, and Mr. Fritz Giese, 'cello, all excellent artists for the duties 
of the evening. | 

The chief item of the program was the new trio by Brahms for | 
clarinet, ‘cello and piano, the work having its first hearing here on | 
this occasion. | 

The use made of the clarinet easily explains its early hearing in 
various European cities, as it affords such a competent player as Mr- 
Staats seldom realized opportunities for a display of skill and solid 
musical worth as a soloist upon this somewhat neglected instrument | 
in the concert program of to-day 

Mr. Staats certainly justified the anticipations of those familiar 
with his record abroad as a soloist, and he gained a well merited 
recognition of his rare gifts as a player from an audience well 
worth his best efforts. 

The same artists were heard in a most enjoyable interpretation of 
the trio in B flat major, op. 11, by Beethoven, and Messrs. Foote and 
Staats gave a fine performance of the adagio and rondo from the 
concerto for clarinet and piano by Weber.—/Heraid. 


Mr. C. 1. Staats, assisted by Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick and Messrs 
Arthur Foote and Fritz Giese, gave a chamber concert in Mason & 
Hamlin Hall last evening. The announcement that a new work by 
Brahms would be played for the first time in America drew many of 
the faithful. 

The other numbers were the Beethoven trio, op. 11, for clarinet, 
‘cello and piano, in which a melody from Weigl’s opera, Gli Amori 
Marinari, was used, and two movements from Weber’s duo concert- 
ant for clarinet and piano. Mr. Staats displayed an agreeable tone; 
his playing of bravura passages was generally excellent, and his 
phrasing was musicianjlike. He was loudly applauded after the 
Weber number.—/ournal. 


The concert given by Mr. C. L. Staats in Mason & Hamlin Hall on 
Tuesday evening was eminently a concert for musicians, and it was 
thus atteaded and appreciated. Clarinet music and the higher ar- 
tistic interests of the instrument were ably exemplified here 

At the head of the program and tastefully thus assigned was Bee- 
thoven’s trio for clarinet, violoncello and piano. The playing of 
Messrs. Foote, Staats and Giese was at its best with this trio. De- 
spite the refinedly artistic and delightful playing of Messrs. Foote 
and Staats, the Brahms’ trio could not, as the result of a single hear- 
ing, be adequately appreciated. The Weber adagio and rondo from 
duo concertant was an entertaining feature of the concert that 
easily pleased, Mr. Staats performing the clarinet part with a virtu- 
osic mastery and refinement that was wholly admirable.—Home 
Journal. 





Mascagni.—Mascagni’s Iris is now completed, and it was 
performed in the house of the Marquis Guerrieri-Gonzago. 
The tenor Runcio, whom Mascagni claims to have discov- 
ered, will take the leading male réle. 


To See Sound.—Dr. Max Schlier, of Berlin, has shown 
that by the use of the Roentgen rays one can see how | 
sounds are produced by the voice in singing. The process | 
will be very useful to all teachers. 


La Boheme.—Three theatres in Venice lately rejoiced 
in La Bohéme. The Fenice gave Leoncavallo’s, the Ros- 
sini Puccini’s, and the Goldoni presented an Italian trans- 
lation of the original piece by Murger and Barriére. 

Klindworth.—Some time ago Karl Klindworth published 
sixteen etudes of Bertini, revised and arranged for modern 
piano technic. He will soon publish fifty-two etudes from 
Clementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum, revised for the use of 
teachers. 

La or Si.—In the overture to Rossini’s William Tell there 
is in cantabile for the ‘cello a ranz des vaches, which is 
afterward repeated by the cor Inglese. In France in the 
third passage of the second part a Siis played, while 
in England La is played. Jules Ruiére has consulted many 
distinguished authorities and they agree that the note in | 
question is Si, not La. Rossini made the same statement 
to Giulio Ricordi. 








SYRACUSE. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 24, 1897. 
HE CREATION received a successful presentation here 
June 1 by the choral society bearing the name of and ably 
directed by Grove L. Marsh. The soloists were Mrs. John E Har- 
wood, soprano; Bertrand Bedell, baritone, and Mr. Fleming of 
Geneva, tenor. An orchestra of local musicians, assisted by Miss 
Lillian Littlehales, of New York, cellist, gave valuable support te 
the soloists and chorus. 
At the second concert given by the graduates of Crouse College, 
May 27, Louis Baker Phillips, a Syracusan, distinguished himself by 


a highly creditable performance of the first movement of Rubin- 


stein’s D minor concerto. Mr. Phillips is technically proficient, has 
magnetism and bids fair to achieve extraordinary success as a 
soloist 

Cupid has been extremely busy with some of our professional 
musicians the past year. In Auburn, June 9, Prof. Wm. Baerwald, 
of Crouse College, married his pupil, Miss E. Baker, of that city, and 
two days later, in Syracuse, Prof. Adolph Frey, of the same institu- 
tion, married his favorite pupil, Miss Maude Van Tassel, also of 
Syracuse 

At the First Presbyterian Church, June 22, the organist, Miss 
Blanche B. Atherly, became the bride of Richard G. Calthrop, solo 
baritone of the same church 

All these presumably happy individuals have the best wishes of 

Henry W. Davis 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


- > 
MAIL For ARTISTS 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicat Courter Bureau of Information: 


Jean de Reszké 

“ Impresario.” 

Merchon & Co. 

Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 

Emil Ober-Heffer. 

Professor R. Herman. (Marked important. 
Dr. Sylvester, Berlin.) 

Arthur Clark. 

Blanche Wallace. 

Lillian Blauvelt. 

Miss Lizzie Annerdale 

Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg-Strakosch. 

J. Philip Sousa. 

Mme. G. Valda. 

Mrs. Lawrence 

Madame Diana 

Madame Martini-Johnson 

Mrs. Franz Wilczek. 

Mme. Bohrer Chatterton 

Mr. Harry Pepper 

Miss Hanley 

Miss Herman 

Wm. Pecher 

Miss Claude Albright. 

E. Bushnell. 

E. B. Phillipo. 

Mrs. Geo. Lehman 

Mr. D. Heagman 

Mr. W. H. Hall 

Mr. H. B. Warner 

Herr Lorenz 

Francklyn Wallace. 


Sent by 


Mait ForwArvDeD. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious isstie: 
Emile Ober-Heffer 
Prof. R. Herman 
John P. Sousa 
Mons. R. Sapio 
Mr. Ross Jungnickel 
Mrs. Frida Ashforth 
Mrs. Florence B. Joyce 
Miss Ellen Russell 
S. G. Pratt 


Bulow.—A tablet has been placed on the house in the 
Alsterglacis, Hamburg, where Hans von Biilow lived from 
1887 to 1894. 

Bayreuth.—The rehearsals for the Bayreuth Festspielen 
began under Mottl’s direction on the 15th of last month. 

All About a Wreath.—The Mainz City Theatre lately 
applied for admission to membership in the German Biik- 
renverein, but its demand was refused. The reason was 
that the Mainz manager had provided that a laurel wreath 
be presented to d’Andrade over the footlights, and had 
taken the wreath out of the singer's carriage. In Germany 


| they think such things injure the character of the house. 
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No Pay, No Work. 


TROUBLE IN THE DENVER CONSERVATORY OF Music. 


te ERE is a threatened disruption in the Denver 
Conservatory of Music, and unless some back salaries 
are paid in a hurry the faculty of that institution will leave 
ina body. Among the various amounts due by Dean 
Howell, of the conservatory, to his teachers are: Miss 
Reed, piano, $400; Miss Johnson, piano, $150; Professor 
Hesselberg, piano, $300; Professor Wetzel, elocution, 
$150; Professor Cavallo, violin, $70; in addition the 
dean owes Professor Tiferro $200, his cook, whom he 
brought from Lincolu, Neb., two years ago, $800, and 
his milkman $150. As will be remembered, some two 
months ago Professor Tiferro brought suit against Howell 
for money due him for teaching, he having left the insti- 
tution before that time. His milkman has recently brought 
suit for the sum of $150 due on back accounts, while the 
money due Professor Cavallo is for amounts guaranteed by 
Cavallo, at Howell’s request, to various musicians who took 
part in the May festival, and which Cavallo himself had to 
pay. 

Several members of the faculty have openly expressed 
themselves on the subject, and say that unless their salary 
is forthcoming at once they will leave the institution. Pro- 
fessor Cavallo has left for the summer to conduct the or- 
chestra at Elitch’s Gardens, with the intention of returning 
to his work at the conservatory in the fall. Unless the 
money paid out by him is refunded, however, he will not 
come back, which will be a serious loss to the institution, 
as he drew a great many violin pupils to it. 

Professor Hesselberg, the Russian pianist and composer, 
who was another great drawing card, is seriously thinking 
of opening a studio for himself outside of the conservatory, 
and will do so at once if the money due him is not paid. 


= 


servatory, as Soup now threaten to do, ae will cttetiaity 
band together and make their claims by legal process. 
Some of the faculty have said that the direct cause of the 
failure of the dean to pay them was his desire to make 
money through channels peculiar to the dean of a musical 
conservatory and the director of music at Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The spectacle of Nero, ‘‘ brought from 
the East at a great expense,” which is now playing at D. 
W. C. Park, is a scheme of the dean. He thought that he 
saw an opening and decided to reproduce in Denver the 
spectacle that he had seen given by Kiralfy in connection 
with Barnum’s Circus in New York in 1890. Of course it 
would never do for him to appear at the head of such an 
enterprise, so he engaged a man, Parrish by name, to act 
as hisagent. Parrish appeared publicly about two weeks 
ago as the advance agent of the show, which was to appear 
here from June 24 to July 5. He advertised for 300 girls 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, and secured some, 
together with some older girls who had been pupils of 
Signor Romeo, who trained them for the ballet of the 
Liliputians, which appeared here about six weeks ago. 
The emolument offered the dancers was $3 or a season 
tlcket for the entire performance, but there was a strike at 
this, and after consulting with his employer agent Parrish 
finally agreed to give those girls who were veterans—of a 
week—in stage dancing $1 a night. Professor Helmrich, 





to be empty, the bird having flown and taken his trunk 
with him. 

A consultation was held, and finally the dean threw up 
the whole thing. Professor Martine and several others 
who had been engaged by him called a meeting, and an as- 
sociation was formed to continue the performance on a co- 
operative plan. There are a number of little girls and 
others who have given their time and attention to the per- 
formance. The older ones have agreed to take the re- 
sponsibility and will continue the production on a much 
improved scale. New specialties will be introduced and 
those who know how such a thing should go will present 
their ideas, unhampered by ‘‘ agents,” who interfered with 
their plans and spoiled the first few performances. New 
pyrotechnic effects have been introduced and the new per- 
formance will be better than ever. 

An effort was made to find Dean Howell, but he could 
not be located. The presence of so many of the employés 
of Nero had a bad effect on him and he disappeared, 
leaving no instructions at his office at the conservatory, and 
the people there are apparently at as much loss in regard 
to his whereabouts as are the Nero people.—Denver Re- 
publican. 


Latest News. 








who is in charge of the gymnasium connected with the 
conservatory, saw the girls at the Coliseum, and after con- 
sultation with the dean, Professor Martine was engaged to 
instruct them, and rehearsals in ballets, morris dances and 
other manceuvres took place daily at the Coliseum under his 
tutelage. 

In the meantime scenery was built and painted, and D. 
W. C. Park was prepared for the spectacle. The original 
Rome was not built in a day—no more was the mimic 


ORDICA, who has been ill with peritonitis at 
the Savoy Hotel, London, is reported as recovering. 
Marie Barna has arrived from Europe. 
Antonia H. Sawyer will reside at her sister's home, 
Cambridge, during this winter. 


Testimonial to Mullerhartung. 


HE Conservatory of Music, Weimar, Germany, 





Rome, and the date of the opening was postponed until 





Professor Wetzel has already severed his connection with 
Howell, and has established a college of oratory at the 
University of Denver. 

Suit was brought, as mentioned above, by Signor Tiferro. 
The man who has been furnishing lacteal fluid has come to 
the conclusion that there is some use in crying over spilt 
milk, and is making an attempt through the courts to get 


its value. The members of the faculty have as yet done 


June 26. It opened on that evening, but not proving a 
financial success, principally through mismanagement, dis- | 
aster stared the dean in the face. All the money that he | 
could scrape up had been sunk, and he did not know which 
way to turn. 

This morning a new difficulty presented itself. 


A num- 


| ber of the employés appeared at the conservatory and 
asked for Mr. Parrish. Mr. Parrish was not forthcoming, | 


nothing in a legal way, but if they withdraw from the con- | and the dean went to look for him. His room was found | 


celebrates its twenty-fifth jubilee in September. A num- 
ber of former pupils have organized a committee to procure 
a suitable souvenir or testimonial to be presented on this oc- 
casion to Professor Miillerhartung, of the Conservatory. 
Thecommittee consists of Mr. Arthur Claassen, Otto Stoeck- 
ert, president of the Metropolitan Orchestra, and Mr. Hugo 
Troetschel, organist, Brooklyn. Former pupils who wish 
to identify themselves with this movement may send their 
names and contribution in money to Mr. Arthur Claassen, 
341 pacomnn avenue, meet i i Be 
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THE INARTISTIC RACE. 


A. is possessed by a sort of delirium of mediocrity. Its boast is 
equality. Its aim seems to be inferiority. It has a sort of foolish and 
pitiful pride in its lack of learning, its scantness of esthetic appreciations, 
its social uncouthness. 

Here, on the Eastern rim of the continent, there is an anxious pretense of 
good manners, an eager fumbling after the social decencies of the Old World. 
In the train of this pretense there comes the pretense of artistic apprecia- 
tion. In a degree there is something admirable and even praiseworthy in 
this imitation of higher social forms. The millionaire who imports English 
domestic servants may in time acquire good table manners. The American 
stock jobber who buys pictures may in the end acquire a fugitive knowledge 
of painting. 

The mere endeavor to surround himself with trained servants and beauti- 
ful pictures should be accounted to him for a lower sort of righteousness. 

The main trouble is that he does not select beautiful things. He cannot 
recognize beauty. To the uneducated the beautiful always appears abom- 
inable. 

The taste of the uneducated person is for Church's pictures, Tosti’s songs 
(or Sweet Marie), for Sardou’s plays, green cigars, overdone ducks and women 
who wear diamonds at the breakfast table. 

It does not seem probable that the little leaven of pseudo culture discern- 
able here will leaven the whole American lump. Indeed, the spreading of 
this pseudo culture would be disastrous. Far better the frank Philistinism of 
Chicago! Far better the social uncouthness of the West than the flunkyism 
of the make-believe ‘‘ aristocracy " of Newport! 

Even were there a high state of civilization here on the Eastern rim of the 
continent, how ineffectual it would be! Clean across to the other seaboard 
stretches a country over which caper 70,000,000 people—mostly peasants. 
They dwell in cities, but they are not urban. They read books, and they are 
illiterate. They go to plays and operas. They stare at painted canvases. 
They know no more of art than they do of the king of Tarelore. Servus et 
humilis—the blood of the toiler and the lowly peasant of old Europe creeps 
in their veins. What have they to do with art and letters ? 

The thirst of study is an aristocratic thirst. In America there is no 
aristocracy. 

Ennui is an aristocratic sensation; naturally the American does not 
know how to be bored. 

Now, out of these two—the thirst for study and the capability of being 
bored—come forth learning, literature and all the arts. By his very race— 
his unaristocratic descent—the American is shut out from these aristocratic 
pleasures. He labors and moils, as his ancestors did in the mines and fields and 
almshouses of Europe. He even looks upon labor as something to be praised 
for its own sake. He is proud of calloused hands. He sneers at indolence. 
He can understand only the present condition; he has erected it into an 
ideal. In the country his activities are bodily and thoroughly appropriate to 
‘the constitution of a peasant race. On the Eastern rim of the Continent, 
and in some of the larger cities his activities show a tendency to become 
cerebral. This might be encouraging were it not for the fact that his mental 
faculties have been developed almost wholly along the line of political 
economy—the science of acquiring riches. 

It is all very well to talk about a social hierarchy, an intellectual hierarchy, 
an hierarchy of art, but they are hardly to be erected on the flat mud bottom 
of democracy. It isa lamentable truth that silk purses cannot be made out 
of sows’ ears. 

On all sides there is talk of the ‘‘coming revolut'on,” chatter of the ‘‘in- 
dustrial revolt,” and all that; but, pray, how are you going to overturn a 
government that already lies flat on its belly in the mud? You might kick it 
up, but it can’t be kicked down. 

To the dispassionate observer it would seem that the glorious dream of 
the founders of the republic has not been wholly realized. There is to be 
sure a monstrous amount of equality, but not as much as there might be. 
Only slaves are really equal. Without a despotism there can be neither 
liberty nor equality; in a herd of well ruled helots there would be absolute 
equality. Perhaps something might yet be done in this way. There is good 
material here to work on. 


COURIER-DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 





THE STAGE MASHER. 


| tage Sunday World discusses the stage masher in these terms 


Edward J. Ratcliffe’s arrest for beating his wife has called attention to a curious 
phase of the actor's life. He is a handsome man—a *‘ beauty man,” as the stage slang 
he Lyceum Theatre. Women used te write letters 


goes. He was leading juvenile manatt 
tohim. At that time he received as many as forty letters a day from women whom 
he had never seen. The letters were soft, sentimental and coaxing 

When Ratcliffe left the Lyceum Theatre he joined Charles Frohman's company 
He was a success in The Fatal Card. More unknown women wrote to him. One 
letter came from the daughter of Peter De Lacy the bookmaker and racing man. The 
girl who wrote that letter became Ratcliffe’s wife. It was not a happy marnage. 
They quarreled many times. He was arrested for beating her. They made it up. 
Now he is under arrest charged with a serious assault upon her 

Girls used to sit in the orchestra chairs when Ratcliffe played in The Sporting 
Duchess and in the Two Little Vagrants and sob with tender and piteous emo- 
tion. He was such a hero—this handsome Ratcliffe! To the young girls he repre- 
sented all that was noble and gentle in man’s love. But at home—away from the 
glitter of the footlights—he was not quite the same character. His wife knew that, and 
often thought of it as she stood in front of the mirror and counted her blue bruises and 
studied her black eyes. 

What is the power men like Ratcliffe have over women ? 

Why is it that young girls, widows and old maids flock to the matinees where these 


men appear ? 

Almost from the beginning of stage history you will find that men of this handsome 
type have been able to dominate women. Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, Hart, was an 
actor of this kind. In a number of Sir Richard Steele’s paper, 7he Zattler, you will 
find an account of Hart's destructive way with women. Hypnotism was not invented 
in those days, but Steele hints that some such power was used. Pepys, in his Drary, 
als» discusses Hart's strange power over women. Pepys says that 1n no other way can 
he explain why Lady Castlemaine should have given her jewels to Hart in order that 
he might sell them to pay Nell Gwynn’s debts. He adds that, although this grand- 
nephew of Shakespeare earned only £3 a week as a player, yet he lived at the rate of 

"20 a week. 

This power which certain strong, handsome, bull-like men have over women has 
been called by many names. It has been known as magnetism, as mesmerism and as 
hypnotism. Some scientists will tell you that it is merely the dominance which a strong 
personality has over a weaker one. But whatever this power is it unquestionably 
exists, and the men who possess it have almost always become stage-players or physi- 
cians. This power of attracting women—as a magnet draws steel chips—is one that 
has nothing to do with ‘‘art,” although some actors who have possessed it have been 
also great artists : 

Theophilus Cibber was one of these men. He was a son of Colley Cibber, who is 
best known because he rewrote Shakespeare's Richard III. and put into it the often 
quoted line, ‘‘ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse.” Theophilus Cibber was a 
big, handsome, cruel, bull-like man. In the records of the Drury Lane Theatre, ot 
London, there is this statement “Cibber, an ugly ruffian, paid him £2 a week extra 
on account of the fair sex.” 

In this eighteenth century phrase there is a veiled intimation of what the ‘‘ matinee 
man” has become to-day. Cibber was paid $10 a week extra simply because he could 
‘‘mash” the women, and the honest manager of the theatre could not resist the tempta- 
tion of saying that Cibber was ‘‘an ugly ruffian.” 

The quality that made Hart and Cibber valuable to theatical managers is quite as 
much in demand to-day. Only prices have gone up. The leading dramatic agent of 
New York says that itis worth $50 a week toan actor to be known as a ‘matinee 
masher.” This is above and beyond his regular salary ; 

In the books of the scientists who have studied this question of hypnotism and the 
stage there is a curious account of an actor whose name was Goodman, but who was 
popularly known as ‘* Scum” Goodman. He was the most popular leading man of his 
time in roar sy The Lord Hay of that period once found him with three matinee 
girls and cudgeled him. The affair was so scandalous that ‘* Scum” Goodman left the 
stage and turned highwayman. He was arrested, tried and condemned to death. King 
James reprieved him at the request of the Duchess of Cleveland. ‘This woman was a 
mere puppet in ‘‘Scum'’s” hands. He tried to poison her two ¢ hildren, and when the 
crime was discovered she stood once again between him and the hangman. 

From the beginning of stage history down to July 4, 1897, you will find these con- 
spicuous men who, by some strange, occult power, have been able to attract women 
At times laws have been made to restrain them and cripple their power over women. 
In 1542, in England, Bishop Bonner discovered that certain of his priests were exhibit 
ing themselves in stage plays and despoiling the young women of his bishopric. He 
issued a decree forbidding any ecclesiastic to take part in a stage performance. The 
Catholic Church has the same rule at this time. Indeed the authorities have always 
tried to check the ‘‘ masher” actor. 

In New York to-day there are no laws regulating the matter. 

The hypnotic actor has his own way. Nobody bothers him. So far from being in- 
terfered with he is coddled and petted by the public, and is paid a double salary by the 
shrewd theatrical manager. It would be absurd to accuse the hypnotic actor of being 
better or worse than his fellows. He has a strange power, and he usesit. Forrest was 
a ‘‘masher.” He boasted of it. ‘‘ Billy” Florence had his primrose path. Harry 
Montague is remembered merely because he was an actor of that sort. A decade or so 
ago the society women of New York used to erect shrines in their boudoirs, which they 
capped with photographs of Montague. 

he successors of these men of the old days have the same power—and greater op- 


portunity. 





























HE air was full of swift noise last week, the result, I suppose, of the 
intense vibralility of the heat-waves, although some persons argued 
otherwise. Certain it was that, in company with a few choice spirits, I sought 
relief from the Rialto and fled to the country. For weeks friends, anxious, 
willing souls of the type that go to funerals with alacrity, had been telling me 
that at the end of the cable-line there was an ideal spot, and with the credu- 
lity of a newspaper man I believed the story. If I had been Will McConnell I 
would never have been led away; but after all we can’t all be good things. 

Well, we took the Third avenue cable—took numerous other cables; 
indeed, we did nothing but cable for hours, and then we reachedthere. I 
sha'n’t tell you its name for fear you'll go there and almost die, as we did. 
With what ease we sat down, with what gay, devilish, man-of-the-world airs 
did we not order supper and stare at all the pretty girls—or where they 
should have sat ? 

The first thing that struck meas interesting and unusual was the full 
dress orchesttal rehearsal by the head waiter and his little army. He had the 
head of an Italian basso buffo, and also the lack of hair. But he was a Ger- 
man, and he had the executive capacity of a Bismarck. He got his men in 
one corner, and not in the least noticing us he whispered confidentially but 
commandingly : 

‘* Nun meine herren, \et us ourselves perhaps attempt to understand. The 
thing first to elucidated be is that you, Fritz Affengesicht, lead the violins, 
und du, Heinrich Nichhklaug, take the stand of the woodwind; then must I 
have my tympani near my brass, and thou, Schmitt, Weitzel, Schuecker, stay 
you by me when I call.” 

‘Look here,” I shouted, ‘‘are we supposed to wait while you rehearse 
Beethoven's Thirteenth Symphony?” 

‘* Just you wait, my respected sir,” he mildly replied; ‘‘ but we must first 
have system. Else all will go wrong.” 

‘*First have the beer,” we cried in thirsty chorus, but it was not forth- 
coming. The fire-drill proceeded and exactly twenty-two minutes after we 
sat down and gave our order there arrived a waiter with plenty of method 
but no celerity. 

First rotten soft shell crabs, then Wiener schnitzel so bad that the German 
of the crowd, a solemn, thoughtful brewer of ideas, said that it was a weiner 
veal chop. As we gazed over the Bronx and wondered why God allowed 
railroads to spoil the dusty landscape, we still believed that bad as was the 
food the beer might be the clause of compensation. 

It was not and worse remains to tell. They charged 10 cents a glass and 
swore that it was imported. Later, as we listened to a reckless and vile 
orchestra, we discovered that the waiter had cheated us, and that, too, after 
warning us not to touch domestic beer. 

‘It gives the bad headache,” he remarked. 

I have a timid admiration for that man. He would have held his tongue 
in any quantity of murder cases. 


* 
. . 


Yet, would you believe it, not daunted by such bad treatment we made 
up our minds to try a so-called famous establishment on Staten Island. 
Actors and musicians have told of the place, and if I mistake not his orchestra 
enticed Seidl there and gave him liquid pleasure at a brewery. So when 
Henri Dumay, a young playwright from St. Louis, came to town last week I 
thought that it would be a good chance to try it; besides we were anxious to 
forget the earlier mishap. So, with Racer, the baritone, and some pleasant 
company of the only sex, we got on a boat, after first making inquiries. 

Shall I ever forget last Saturday night? It was rather warm, as you may 
remember, and the boat to me seemed to be crowded with harps, all playing 
lascivious Italian tunes. There was also the usual man who sat with his arm 
about the usual woman looking like enthralled asses.. We reached land at 
last, and enjoyed a sweet scramble for the cars. They were full of beetle- 
browed murderers, who spat and swore. I suppose it was the heat, but I 
wished myself back in Philadelphia, or even Brooklyn. 

Under a liquid moon that presaged and promised much we waded through 
the dirt. A small boy took us as far as he could stand the sarcasm of my 
companions, and deserted us gloriously. Then, as in Childe Roland, when 


the brave knight came of a sudden upon the Squat Tower, we found ourselves. 


at the end of our journey. We asked of a man if this was the place, and he 
said ‘‘Yes” in a hesitating way. The establishment was unlit, and there 
was a garden that seemed te stretch out in the ocean almost to the Isle of 
Wight. We walked out in single file, each man and woman suspiciously 
regarding me. 

You see two nights in a week was too much for even friendly patience. 
The actress whispered things in M. Dumay’s ear, and when I asked M. Racer 
how he liked the trip he sang one of his celebrated G flats. The situation 


began to tell on my nerves, and when we asked a bull-necked gentleman, 
who dogged us into the midnight blackness, what there was to eat, one of 
the ladies fainted. 

His reply caused the trouble, for he said ‘‘ Hemenegggs.” 

a ¢ * 

Still hoped we that the famous bitter brew of hops, barley and water would 
compensate. Alas! The beer was flat, and stale, and sour, and at 11 P. M. 
five pilgrims reached the city, and four of them held no converse with me. 
Dumay was too polite to say anything, but he looked as if he indulged in 
much thought. 

Moral: If you need beer go to Liichow’s. 


* 
* * 


I cannot truthfully say that much that is exciting happened last week. 
The Girl From Paris hung up her shutters at the Herald Square last Saturday 
night. She has enjoyed a large, elegant career here, and means to take 
but seven weeks’ vacation. 

The Whirl of the Town is still whirling, and seems likely to continue 
whirling until the fall fashions are announced. Naughty little Paula 
Edwardes takes Madge Lessing’s place in the clever production. 


* 
> > 


At last they purpose erecting in Paris a monument to Guy de Maupassant. 
At last they acknowledge his supreme genius. Tolstoi had to tell the French 
what a big man Maupassant was, and at last there seems no denial of the 
short story writer's paternity. I remember ten years ago or more of publish- 
ing the relationship of Flaubert to Maupassant. As great a man as was 
Flaubert, he had the ease and spontaneity of his alleged godson. Talk about 
hereditary talent, why Wagner and his Siegfried are not a circumstance! 

Bayreuth papers please copy. 


* 
* * 


Oscar Hammerstein, has not disappeared, except from view. He is 
expected to arrive here from England next Friday. He has secured La 
Poupée. 


Lily Langtry, so the gossips say, is to marry Prince Esterhazy de 
Galantha, of the famous Hungarian family to whom Haydn was attached. 
The Prince owns about half Hungary. Later he will have the experience and 
Lily the—but no scandal, gentlemen. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Leslie Carter is to play in a new Belasco play to be produced next 
April by Charles Frohman in London. 
. 
* = 
Marie Tempest and Letty Lind have been at one another’sthroats. Ladies, 
ladies, Julius is in America, so pray be calm. 
* 
* * 
The Pope disapproves of female voices 1n all liturgical services and dis- 
likes the violin. Heavens! are we going back to the days of male soprano? 
. 
* * 
Everyone was sorry to hear of William Gillette's iliness in London. M.L 


Alsop is his understudy. 
* 
7 * 


Alice Pierce has been engaged by Beerbohm Tree to play leading parts. 
We first knew of Miss Pierce in connection with the Hannele production. She 
had talent enough to fight Mr. Mansfield when she was in his company, and 


when she didn’t her mother did. 
* 


+ * 

Last Wednesday night, and for the first time this season, I went to the 
Madison Square Roof Garden and listened to the music of the, Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra. Ad. Neuendorff conducted and Henry P. Schmitt was 
the assistant conductor. The program was made up quite effectively, con- 
sisting of numbers by Goldsmith, Nicolai, Bach, Herbert, Gounod, Lassen, 
Godard, Liszt, Moszkowski, Bizet; then for desert, Adam, Strauss and 
Lacombe. Herman Riedrich played a ‘cello solo with taste, and the band 
has improved in finish, in attack, in sonority and musical feeling. This 
orchestra plays already with more color, vigor and virility than the Philhar- 
monic, but, of course, it would not do to say so; the older organization might 
not like it. That's the reason I don't say it. 

* ? * 

A prominent immoralist with a bald head said to me last week that if the 
theatres continue to grow any duller he will be forced to go to church for 
entertainment. Why I could have told hit years ago that the best comedies 
I ever enjoyed were preached, not played. 


7 ° * 

Another Theatre Libre looms up. Now if a modicum of business brains is 
employed the thing may have a chance, but by the Lord Harry if it is to be 
another case of Independent Theatre, why the de‘il will certainly capture the 
hindmost. Give Ibsen a show and nothing kills Ibsen like your thorough 
paced Ibsenite. 
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HEN I sat down to write this chain of paragraphs to-night—you shall 
read it in the morning—I chanced to remember an anniversary night a 
decade ago, when I wrote my first article for money. I think it was well 
done of me to make a few pounds back in London town ten years ago. Had 
you known why I wanted to make two pounds (or was it two guineas? I 
have forgotten) you, too, might have thought it was well done of me. 
Well, I wrote the article and was paid £2. 
. . * 

Since then ? 

Ah, well, my dear friend, I sit down in my library to-night to write this 
chain of paragraphs; a sweet faced women mixes ‘‘ Remsen coolers” for me; 
I glance up at my book shelves; then I light acigarette and wonder what it 
all means. 

I have written a great deal, but—except what I have written for pleasure 
or command of words—I have written little that seems to be a part of my own 
life. 

So much has been written for money! 

So many things! have said merely because it seemed smart and epigram- 
matic to say them in just such a fashion. 

I wonder whether it is worth while. 





Then comes up the willful pride of the journalist. 

My dear fellow, shall I tell you what the modern journalist is? Mark you, 
L do not mean the ‘‘reporter” or the ‘‘executive man” or anything of that 
sort; I mean the man whose name you know when you talk about the journ- 
alists of London, Paris or New York, whose names are familiar to you. 

(Once when I wrote in this vein in a New York daily newspaper the trade 
journal of the newspaper folk advised me not to befoul my own nest—but I 
answered that truth was never dirty.) 


* a 7 

The modern journalist takes the surface view of things—as one must who 
makes literature which, born at 8 A. M., dies at 12 M., and is decently interred 
before luncheon. His opinions are imperturbable and prompt. He has 
learned the admirable rule that when he has not the time to think a matter 
out (or a patient, educated brain to think with) it is best to be audacious. 

So your journalist of the best type is audacious—z. 4., Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. 
Dana, Mr. Godkin, ef ad. ‘ 

* * 

Is there anything so simple as the trick of audacity ? 

It suffices to sneer at everything that is normal, to prate learnedly (with- 
out learning) of abolishing ‘‘ conventions,” to chatter in the Greek wise about 
‘superbly brutal truth,” and the ‘art of the future,” and the ‘‘ tendencies of 
the day.” 

It is very easy, I say, and I speak with authority, for I have done a great 


deal of it myself. 
* ° * 


This, then, is the first lesson in journalism : 

‘«’Ere ye are, ‘ere ye are! I put the little pea under the little shell, an 
‘ere it is under the secon’ shell!” 

The second trick is exaggeration. 

In almost every piece of journalistic work—the successful sort—you will 
notice this forced and fanciful exaggeration. Hyperbole is the journalist's 
best weapon. In order to prick the attention of a public which is rather in- 
dolent (intellectually), and has no cerebral amusement save that of reading 
the newspapers, everything must be hyperbolized, falsified, dramatized, sim- 
plified, forced, intensified. 

Strike hard—that is all that is necessary. 


In the third place— 

(For journalism is a three-shell game. ) 

In the third place, never forget that, as a journalist, you know everything. 
The ‘hall mark” of the real journalist is that he knows everything—in the 
heavens above and the earth beneath and the waters that are under the 
earth. 

Have you never wondered at the imperturbable, absolute, inexorable tone 
of the leading editorials in Mr. Charles A. Dana’s newspaper, the New York 
Sun? have you never wondered that one gray head could carry all he knows? 
How calmly he pronounces upon questions of morals, political problems, upon 
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gteut events and small happenings! Grammar never puzzles him—he is 
more shrewish than Horne Tooke or old Porson. He knows more of golf 
than any Scotchman who ever played on the Inches o’ Perth; he knows more 
of finance than Mr. Cleveland—who was a pretty good financier in his day. 


ot : 





Have you not wondered how Mr. Dana could know all these things—and 
translate Pushkin’s poems as well ? 

My dear fellow, he doesn’t know—whisper !—but he (and his newspaper as 
well) take the imperturbable pose. And if you act up to these three pre- 
cepts—audacity, exaggeration and imperturbability—you, too, shall be, like 
Mr. Dana and Sir J. Robinson and Mr. Stead and Mr. Pulitzer, a great jour- 
nalist. 


* 
* . 


Is it worth while ? 

Ah, that you shall answer for yourself. In Hazlitt’s collected newspaper 
articles—in a dramatic criticism I think you will find the passage—he stopped 
fora moment to think. Then filling his tobacco pipe, he wrote words some- 
thing like this: 

‘I have loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, going 
to plays, hearing, thinking or writing. I have wanted only one thing to 
make me happy; but wanting that I have wanted everything.” 

I quote from memory, but I fancy I quote correctly. Can you imagine 
what it was Hazlitt wanted to make him happy? He never told the secret, 
but I, being a brother journalist, can guess 


N. B.—The Playgoer will give $% for an answer to this Hazlitt conundrum—journalists, piano 
players, professional singers and politicians barred 


This trade that we ply with the pen 


' 


Unworthy of heroes or men, 

Assorts ever less with my humor ; 
Mere tongues in the raiment of rumor 
We review and report and invent 

In drivel our virtue is spent 


* 
* . 


But this is not playgoing. 

We shall go toa play. The play shall be our old friend Secret Service, 
and we shall be at the ‘first night" in London. You know what a success 
it was; permit me to tell you something about the London critics who sat 
out the play that night and wrote criticisms in the daily papers 

a P * 

The Daily Telegraph : 

Clement Scott, a chubby faced man with a gray mustache, and hair in 
front of his ears, a bulging evening suit, a doutenniére, a smile; he sits in a 
box. 

‘* Ya-as,” he says, ‘‘aw, very good.’ 

There are two ladies with him in the box; he laughs and talks with the 
ladies before the curtain rises, also he sneers at the pit and fumbles his neck- 
tie. In his pocket are two green covered little pocket books, as many lead 
pencils as he can borrow, and a Daily Telegraph envelope, large size, marked 
‘*In Haste.” Between acts Mr. Scott scribbles in the green covered note 
books with the borrowed lead pencils; he frowns at the two ladies in his box. 
When either of the two ladies speaks to him he barks and goes on writing in 
his green covered note books. 

Once Clement Scott said to a confrére: ‘‘No; I can’t go out between acts. 
Iam not sulking. I am thinking. Here my work is done. I would never 
dare to enter my office until the first sentence of my article was in my head. 
When that sentence is done the article is all right. Go away, please.” 

Another time Clement Scott said to the same man: ‘‘ Ya-as, d’y know, I 
dislike Saturday night openings when I have to do my article for the Mon- 
day paper.” 

There are no daily newspapers with Sunday editions in London. } 

‘‘IT always,” said Mr. Scott, ‘‘ have a sleepless night, and my Sunday is 
spoilt. I think, perhaps, my Monday articles are better written, but they are 
not so readable. But I am nota writer; Iam a play-taster, like a man who 
tastes teas or wines; I have a palate; that is all.” 

His confréere said: ‘*‘ Doesn't your liver affect your criticisms ?” 

‘*Never,” said Mr. Clement Scott; ‘if my liver is out of order I go out of 
my way to be kind.” 


The captain was in the stalls—-Capt. Moy Thomas. He is the doyen of the 
critical craft in London, as Henry Edward Krehbiel is here, and in the old 
days wore Her Majesty's uniform 

Moy Thomas is the Daily News. 

White eyebrows, white mustache—-he looks like Thackeray’s type of the 
soldier and the scholar. He is a Latinist and a fashioner of Greek epigrams. 
He writes of plays and players as a gentleman should write of them. He 
will say to you slowly—for he is a quiet spoken man—‘‘I fear we dramatic 
critics are apt to be too indulgent, for, you see, anonymity is out of the ques- 
tion when a dramatic critic represents a well-known journal, even his person 
gets to be familiar to first-nighters. You see, the actors know you, and, ina 
way, you have to know them. It is not pleasant to meet an actor as you pass 
down the Strand while he is still scowling over a sharp remark in your 
criticism of that morning. Most men like quiet. I have no time to waste 
over angry letters from managers, actresses, actors or dramatists. Of course 
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I am too indulgent, but why should I have my peace and quiet disturbed?” 
So the Captain stalks down to the office in Bouverie street and writes—like 
a gentleman and a soldier. 


William Archer, of the Wor/d—a shrewish, thoughtful face, ragged mus- 
taches, stooping shoulders, an ill-fitting dress-suit. Once a confrére said to 
him: ‘Lend me a lead pencil, eh?” 

‘*My dear boy,” said Archer, ‘‘if you want to be a dramatic critic burn 
your lead pencils behind you!” 

Then he said (for they were drinking Scotch and soda between acts) ear- 
nestly: ‘‘I can't write this sort of lead pencil criticism—this dot-and-go-one 
criticism. It is torture to me to have to write a criticism in three hours. 
Take my advice; no good work is done in haste. Why dolIsign? Because I 
am expressing my own opinions. When a man is writing under the editorial 
‘we’ he is supposed to express the judgment of his paper rather than his own 
individual taste; really, however, it makes no difference, for when a man has 
a strong individuality it is quite impossible to conceal it behind an editorial 
veil. Even before Clement Scott signed the articles in the Daily Telegraph 
everyone knew who wrote them. ’ 


The Globe— 

Davenport Adams is given to velvet jackets, the ‘‘velvet sex,” black 
cigars and a sense of humor. 

‘*My dear boy,” he said to a confrére, ‘‘take my advice (I'man old jour- 
nalistic hand); write your notices while you are in the theatre—fresh impres- 
sions and all that.” 

* bi * 

The Star— 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. A. B. Walkley (the most erudite critic 
in London), was over in Washington attending the Postal Conference, so he 
wrote nothing at all about Secret Service. But he says that America almost 
turned his brown beard gray. Were youto ask him how he writes a dramatic 
criticism he would say that he is an ‘‘impressionist,”’ a pupil of dear Prof. 
Jules Lemaitre, and lets his criticisms write themselves. 


* 
* * 


Here is an anecdote which Mr. Walkley, being an impressionist, will 
recall with pleasurable recollection. It happened when Mansfield was play- 
ing at the Lyceum Theatre in London. I have forgotten the name of the 
play; I fancy it was Yankee. At all events Walkley left before the last act 
and the rest of us—I, in any case—sat it out. When Walkley left the hero 
had just sailed for America, parting from his sweetheart with vows of eternal 
fidelity. 

In the S/ar next day Walkley wrote something like this: 


Of course he returns in the fifth act, laden with dollars, to the arms of his faithful sweetheart and 
the pair live happily ever afterward. 

What actually happened was that the hero was drowned at sea and the 
heroine, after eloping with a wicked Italian (or Polish) baritone, who beat 
her, took poison and died. 


* 
” x 


‘* You can’t always trust to impressionism,” the confrére said. 

‘*No, no,” said Mr. Walkley, ‘‘ but it is never safe to assume that a play- 
wright knows his business.” 

* " * 

Morton of the Re/erce—but that is a sporting journal, and by the way, the 
Sunday Telegraph here is running it hard for first place, and has made the 
Pink’ Un a memory—does sound dramatic work. He has the trick of phono- 
graphing the opinions of the men in the pit. Mr. B. F. Spence, of the West- 
minster Gazette, is what may be called a syndicate critic; he writes for a half- 
dozen out-of-town journals, including the Scotsman (I was going to say pro- 
vincial journals instead of ‘‘ out-of-town,” but how could anything Scotch be 
‘* provincial ?”’) Then there is Mr. John Northcott, still of the Daily Chronicle, I 
believe; Fitzroy Gardner, of Woman, and other weekly journals—an easy- 
tempered man, but literate—and George Bernard Shaw. But I shall not write 
of George Shaw; the subject is too contentious. You observe I class him as a 
subject, not an object. No; were I to write of George Shaw I should have to 
write of his piano playing, his Hammersmith ‘ society ” ambitions, his pugil- 
istic novel and other matters which are best forgotten. Now he has turned 
vegetarian and Saturday Reviewer—what the deuce should I do in that galre. 

+ " . 

I like to fancy that the Thunderer still thunders. And so I always read 
the dramatic criticisms in the Zimes. Perhaps Mr. J. F. Nisbet, the dramatic 
critic of the Zimes in no Olympian person; indeed, I can remember seeing 
him in the offices of the ha’ penny daily, the Morning (of which he was 
editor), when he seemed no more than a stout, serious, unshaven gentleman. 
But when he writes a dramatic criticism in the Times you cannot imagine 
how it thunders. Asa matter of fact the Zimes carries more weight in the 
provinces (and Scotland!) than it does in London. It-is in this roundabout 
way that its influence works. The provincial critics look to the Zimes as 
thirty years ago the provincial critics of the States leoked to the New York 
Tribune. Still were it merely a question of which dramatic critic in London 
has the greater influence, I fancy I should rank Mr. Nisbet even above Mr. 
Clement Scott, of the universal D. 7. 

= ° * 

Mr. Nisbet was interviewed by G. B. Burgin in Zhe /dler—that winsome 

magazine which Robert Barr (the ‘‘ Luke Sharpe” of old days) created for the 


British creature’s entertainment. I happen to have the exact words he said, 
and I quote them here: ‘‘In dramatic criticism what the reader wants is a 
clear notion of the piece. Now that, in my experience, you can only convey 
by giving him your personal impressions of the performance. Anything like a 
bald account of the incidents would be unreadable. The author's story— 
or ‘fable,’ as the late Dutton Cook used invariably to call it—is often, be it 
remembered, not too interesting with all the advantage of scenery and act- 
ing, and the bald narrative would be worse still. If you doubt this try read- 
ing a trade notice in a theatrical paper, or in some country journal whose 
critic has nothing of his own to say. The interesting feature of a theatrical 
notice, it seems to me, must be the writer’s manner of conveying the impres- 
sion made upon him, with the reflections arising from that in his mind. 
Among managers there is still too prevalent an idea that the notice ought to be 
written for the benefit of the theatre, that important third party, the reader, 
being again overlooked. I need not say that the view is a mistaken one, a 
survival, probably, of the old times when the editor of a newspaper, or the 
dramatic critic, used to write out orders for his friends, and when the theat- 
rical notice was an amiable return for the advertisement. So much adver- 
tisem*nt, so much notice—that was the rule, I believe, thirty or forty years 
ago, and still is, Iam told, to some extent on the country press. So abso- 
lutely independent do I consider the interests of the theatre and the news- 
paper to be that I would have all newspapers pay for their stalls on first 
nights, though, of course, if the managers won't take the money—and they 
will not—you are powerless, seeing that they have the ‘‘isposal of every re- 
served seat in the house.” 


* 
* * 


This is well said, and it was in need of being said. When Mr. Nisbet 
spoke of the ‘‘rule of thirty or forty years ago” in England, he described 
exactly the state of affairs in New York to-day- 

Hush! that’s another question ! 


Why should one get himself into the journalistic and dramatic Donny- 
brook Fair? Or why talk of critics? It is far too hot these days to be a 
Playgoer. Let us loaf and invite our souls—and see ! here is a sweet faced 
woman who comes, grinning, with a long glass full of ice and mint and green 
limes and-—— 

A toi, ma mie! , fe 





The London Speaker calls for a new fashion in titles of novels. ‘‘ The 
present generation,” it says, ‘‘has outlived the quotation epidemic, which 
started, I believe, with /¢ /s Never Too Late to Mend, Put Yourself in His 
Place, Love Me Little, Love Me Long, and other monstrosities of Charles Reade, 
and stalked unchecked through the '70’s and early '80’s with Comin’ Thro 
the Rye, The Wooing o'/t (why not Ha! Ha! the Wooing o'it?), Red asa 
Rose Is She, As He Came Up the Stair, and the like. A recognizable variant 
took the form of polite interrogation—What Will He Do With It? Can We 
Forgive Her? Ought We to Visit Her? A little while ago we were weltering 
amid conjunctions of abstract nouns and proper names—7he Reputation of 
George Saxon, The Awakening of Mary Fenwick, The Silence of Dean Maitland, 
The Indiscretion of the Duchess, The Redemption of Stella Maberley, The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware. Mr. lan Maclaren tried a ‘‘throw-back” to Charles 
Reade with his Beside the Donnie Brier Bush, and Jn the Days of Auld Lang 
Syne, but, fascinated perhaps by John Oliver Hobbes’ Zhe Gods, Some Mortals 
and Lord Wickenham, has decided in his latest novel upon Aate Carnegie ana 
Those Ministers. (The two titles, by the way, might be run together with 
very pretty effect.) Whocantell? But for an accident of fashion we might 
be knowing Hamlet to-day as A Ghost, Some Mortals aud the Prince of Den- 
mark ; Timon of Athens as Ought We to Call On Him? and Paradise Regained 
as The Sorrows of Satan. 


It was a gracious, labor-loving task for the poetess, Louise Imogen Guiney, to rescue f om com- 
parative obscurity the poems of James Clarence Mangan, the Irish singer.—7he Literary Revien 


This is quite as ‘‘gracious” as though Miss Wilkins were to ‘‘rescue”’ Jane 
Austin from ‘‘ obscurity,” or as though our office boy were to *‘ rescue from 
comparative obscurity " the Moctes Ambrosiane. 


* ° * 

The ladies’ committee of the Society Carita e Lavoro, of Rome, publishes 
a volume for the benefit of the charity, which contained a distinguished list 
contributors. 

First came the Emperor William with a sketch of a sea fight, a work of 
pure imagination, as he has not yet seen one; then followed the King of Por- 
tugal, who is more than a dilettant, with a water color representing a wooden 
legged beggar basking in the sun. The Crown Princess of Sweden and Nor- 
way sent a pretty landscape; the Grand Duke Nicolas Michaelovitch sent his 
picture and a letter, and Prinz Meiko, of Montenegro, who is a musician of 
talent, sent some of his own compositions. The rest of the volume contained 
contributions, literary and artistic, from all the celebrities of the world, and 
included the first reproduction of Sandro Botticelli’s L’Abbandonato, The 
Feast of the Doge, by the Spaniard Barbudo; Virgin and Child, by Herbert, 
and Charon, by Beulliare. Smaller works were sent by Galliegas, Siemirad- 
zki, Puvis de Chavannes, Alma Tadema, Monteverde and Burne-Jones. Music 
was represented by Massenet, Puccini, Strauss, Hanslick, Marchetti, Leon- 
cavallo, Tosti, Paderewski, and literature by all important writers, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


O the country’s pleasant ease, 
Free from toil and care! 

O the murmuring leaves of trees, 
O the meadows fair. 


Here are warbling now the birds, P 
Now the shepherd's reed, 

Bringing home his fleecy herds, 
Leading them to feed. 


O the books. ** ® 


ALT! halt! my good Maretas. Your Latin is perfect, your verses are as 
good as Cicero, but I adjure by all the gods and goddesses drop books. 
There is some excuse for your talking or singing about books, for that infernal 
engine the printing press was only beginning its desolating work when you 
lived and looked upon the earth. But now, 300 years after you went over, 
like a good politician, to the majority, the word book is a terror. 

You would be much happier, my reverend friend, if instead of editing 
stupid manuscripts you were sporting with Amaryllis in the shade and watching 
your little muttons grazing in the asphodel meadows down to the Sicilian Sea. 
Iam sure you would not, in the fair, hot summer weather, talk to her of books. 
In fact, you would talk very little and not think at all. Neuera or Amaryllis 
—which is it ?—would tell you that you were the only man she ever loved, 
and you would believe her. You would tell her that she was the only girl 
you ever loved—‘‘ really, that is—I fancied that I loved but ycu are the first 
really—you know, &c.,” with a string of weak compromises between femi- 
nine mendacity and masculine regard for truth. 

Both of you would know what lies you were telling if you thought for a mo- 
ment, but you do not think. With the thermometer at 100 you will avoid Za 
honte de penser, and, like your spiritual flock when you are preaching, think of 
nothing at all. 

Now, after 400 years of the printing press, we are returning to that state 
of thoughtless silence in which the blessed gods dwell forever. The book 
has killed the art of conversation and crushed the capacity for thought. In 
place of talking to a friend we lend him a book; in place of thinking we read 
what somebody else has thonght that he thought. Oh, if this were the worst, 
for worse remains behind; the daily newspaper, that triumph of the printing 
press, the culmination of our civilization, the lowest depths of the chalebolge 
in which we live, move and have our being. 

In fact to-day we have no books, we have only journalism bound in volumes. 
We have detective stories that read like pages of the Police Guzette; we have 
historical tales like Stanley Weyman’s ‘ write-ups” of Sully’s Memoirs; we 
have Fontaine's fables translated into negro dialect, or bits of Labiche work 
over into the East Anglian dialect of Massachusetts; we have Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Colonel Savage and Archie Gunter, and last, but not least of the 
inanities, Mr. Marion Crawford, who flows on forever ‘‘in one weak, wasty, 


never ending flood.” 
. 
7 . 


Mr. Quiller-Couch, a gentleman who writes stories about Cornwall and 
Cornish folk, lately set out to discover ‘‘the man (or woman) who is (or has 
been during the last ten years) master (or mistress) of the best style of 
English prose.” He offered the large sum of $5 as a prize for the. proper 
answer. The answer proper in his opinion he had written down and enclosed 
in an envelope to be opened on the day of judgment. 

In the result 31 votes were given to Mr. Pater, 13 to Mr. Hardy, 12 to Mr. 
Stevenson, 11 to Mr. Ruskin, 9 to Mr. Lang, 7 each to Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Barrie, 6 each to Mr. Meredith and Mr. Kipling, 4 to Mr. Henry James, and 3 
each to Matthew Arnold, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Conan Doyle and Miss Marie 
Corelli. A great number of writers received 2 and 1. 

The correct answer was Mr. Andrew Lang. 

I have no objection to Mr. Quiller-Couch’s verdict in favor of Mr. Lang, 
whose only fault is that he writes too much, nor to the verdict of the three 
enthusiasts who recognize a mistress of the best style of English prose in 
Marie Corelli, whose only fault is that she writes so badly. There is no 
accounting for tastes. 

But what class of people is that formed by the readers of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s magazine. They are, presumably, the ordinary magazine readers, 
and the ordinary magazine reader does not devote his nights and days to study 
of Mr. Pater’s overpraised and nebulous style. Some old ballot box stuffer 
sent in these thirty-one votes for Pater. Banff patriotism plumped for Barrie 
we may be sure; two Americans cast their ballots for Henry James, while 
Meredith's style must perplex even the Pad/ Mall Gazette's admirers. 


Two of our magazines give their publishers room to disport themselves, 
and what these gentlemen say is worth noting by anyone who is speculating 
on the future of literature. Mr. Munsey was thus addressed by a man whose 
‘‘name is one of the elect” in literary citcles: 

lam watching your magazine now with keen interest. Iam wondering if you can change a 
mere picture magazine into a magazine with something in it for people to read, and still retain your 
large circulation. 

‘« My feeling,” he adds, ‘‘for the instant was one of contempt for a man 
who could be so narrow, so hide bound, so dull to the logic of the situation, 
as to utter such words. It wasaslur on the American pullic—the public 
that had given to Munsey's Magazine a circulation five or six times greater 
than that of any of the ultra literary magazines—the sort in which this gen- 
tleman would find ‘something so read.’ As a specimen of assurance, to 
speak thus to the publisher himself, it was truly magnificent.” 

But this ‘‘ one of the elect” is moreover one of the ‘‘savants who write for 
that little world peopled with individuals of the pale porcelain type.” Does 
Mr. Munsey know what the word savant means? At any rate he does not 
appe*|to such a world; he does not want an audience that would be ‘‘ content 


to give seven hours’ perusal to the study of the angles of a dry chip "—which 
is very funny, no doubt, if one only could see it—but nevertheless he is adding 
‘‘an increased percentage of matter by authors whose names have a com- 
mercial value.” These valuable (commercially) authors are our old friends 
Marion Crawford and Hall Caine. 

There it is, in black and white, the confession of a publisher: ‘*My dear 
young men, J do not want talent that has not been advertised, nor do I care 
for unknown genius; write the best book in the world, I'll have none of it 
unless your name is commercially valuable!” 

Having thus shown his scorn for serious work he tells us what he wants; 
it is ‘short unsigned work. It ranks as better journalism and closer to the 
people’s wants than the pretentious articles.” Yes, my aspiring poet or 
novelist, stick to unsigned journalism and trust that you may live long 


enough to have a commercial value. 


The Cosmopolitan lately published a thoughtful article on the important 
subject of modern education. It is written by a professor in one of our leading 
universities, and he points out how the modern public school and university 
system is preparing dangers to society and the State. He believes that 
higher education is not designed to train more sordid toilers and to help them 
to make money. ‘* We do not need more baccalaureate bagmen, more matric- 
ulated mechanics, more polymathic plumbers.”” The university at. any rate 
ought to teach serenity of mind and loftiness of purpose, to make men see 
straight and think clearly, to imbue them with a sense of proportion and a 
luminous philosophy of life, 

Mr. Brisben Walker, as editor of his magazine, could have rejected the 
article if he did not like it. This would have been the fair way. But no, it 
must go in because Professor Peck's name has a ‘‘commercial value,” and the 
public of the Cosmopolitan must be warned against it. Therefore the proprie- 
tor of the magazine takes pen in hand. He decries a return to the ancient 
English university, which Professor Peck never mentions, and talks of the 
curriculum of this terrible institution as '‘confining itself to dead languages 
and musty information.” This of an institution—to take one of the two 
English universities—that produced Bacon and Newton in a bygone age, and 
in our own such men as Charles Darwin, Tait and Lord Kelvin, and where 
the discoverer of argon is still a teacher. Of course Mr. Brisben Walker 
assumes that everybody he knows nothing of lived in an unenlightened age, 
a flattering assumption which we can all make. 

Mr. Brisben Walker in every word confirms Professor Peck’s fear that our 
present system is preparing dangers for society. It certainly has produced 
editors who do their best to kill literature, and who are lacking in serenity of 


mind, 
. 
- 


Magazines reflect pretty well what isin the air. The Century has a brief 
article in which it, too, asks how are we to hasten the day of a greater Ameri- 
can literature, and replies that we must begin at the beginning with the culti- 
vation of language, a high regard for language as a fine art and the improve- 
ment of our educational institutions 

. . 

Mr. Edward S. Van Zile, a Dutchman from ‘way back, vindicates for the 
Dutch the honor of having produced the first New York poet. What Sandys 
was to Virginia, and Morell for New England, Jacob Steendam was to the New 
Netherlands, which then included the Jerseys and Delaware. Jacob was born 
in 1616 in North Holland, and ‘‘ wrote verses for a pastime ;”" evidently a dar- 
ing, adventurous youth, who had no mercenary aspirations. He was in the 
service of the Dutch West India Company, and came out to the New Nether- 
lands. In 1652 he purchased a farm at that poetic and picturesque spot, Flat- 
lands, and another at Maspeth. Moreover, he bought a house in Pearl street 
and another in Broadway, New Amsterdam. He was evidently a worthy 
citizen, for he contributed money to build the wall at Wall street in 1653. 

In 1659 Steendam sent to Holland a short poem which he called Zhe Com- 
plaint of New Amsterdam to Her Mother. New Amsterdam, represented as the 
daughter of Old Amsterdam, complains that she was borninatime of war 
and had been deserted by her mother. Notwithstanding this maternal 
neglect, she has grown up a handsome damsel with a fine property. She asks 
for laborers to till her lands. 

In 1660 he applied for permission to trade with Africa and import slaves. 
The Complaint of New Amsterdam was followed in 1661 by another poem, Ze 
Praise of New England, a small quarto. This seems to have been a real 
estate pamphlet, intended to boom the uncultivated wilds of Delaware on the 
South River, and sang the numerous products of the land. In 1662 another 
advertising pamphlet was issued inviting settlers for a colony on the South 
River in New Netherlands, and at the end appear some /Prickel Vaersen by 
Steendam to prick and spur on intending emigrants. Steendam at this time 
seems to have left America, and to have never returned. 

The next year the English took possession of the New Netherlands, 
Steendam’s land speculation was busted and he went to Batavia, in Java, 
where in 1671 he was vader or superintendent of the Orphan Home, and there 
is a fine portrait of him dated Batavia, December 10, 1670, with six verses 
signed ‘‘ Jacob Steendam, noch vaster.” 

In the article in Zippincott's from which this is quoted it is learned that 
Jacob’s poems were found by accident in a volume of old placards and pro- 
clamations of their High Mightinesses and States General in 1860, and a 
booklet was printed in 1861 ‘‘for private distribution,” entitled Jacob Steens 
dam, noch vaster ; a Memoir of the First Poet in New Netherland, with His Poem- 
Descriptive of the Colony. 

Copies of this interesting publication, Mr. Van Zile says, are exceedingly 
rare, and the quototions he gives from the book are taken from a pamphlet 
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dated at The Hague, March 1, 1861, and sent by C. Murphy, Minister from 
the United States to Holland, to the late Senator Preston King, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


A wild play, with the mysterious name of Der Blender, has been produced 
at Munich, and created such merriment as the author never anticipated. The 
name requires interpretation for the lay reader. It is a sporting term, and 
may be freely translated as The Dark Horse, always providing that while the 
dark horse looks worse than he is, the Blender looks better than he is. 

The hero of the piece is not, however, a horse, but the inevitable lieuten- 
ant with a Von. The Blender looked as if anybody could ride him, but he 
spills the lieutenant in a steeplechase. The lieutenant is put to bed in a 
more or less distracted condition, and received the visit of a lady who is 
madly in love with him. The lady’s husband hears thereof, and to pacify 
him the lieutenant perjures himself like a gentleman, as the English put it, 
or as Teutonic chivalry calls it, gives a /falsches Ehrenwort. That peculiar 
German institution, a court of honor, gets hold of the affair somehow, and 
just as the lieutenant is about to be cashiered he is saved by the appearance 
of his real sweetheart. 

All this skimble-skamble stuff is old enough, but the funny part is that the 
author, Gottfried Béhm, may his tribe not increase—had the day before the 
great event took place, inserted in the Allgemeine Zeitung a seven column 
article fro domo ona. The German tongue has some difficulty with its labial 
consonants, and makes no distinction between pathcs and bathos, and the 
same confusion has taken possession of Herr Béhm’s brain. He regards his 
work as unusually profound, and one that, for its proper comprehension, 
requires the public to be in leading strings. He describes it as a child of 
sorrow, that has been twelve years in this wicked world, and never played 
but once, and then by a company of strollers at Nordlingen. There one of 
the citizens was so affected that he indited a congratulatory letter to the 
author Legationsrath und Reichsherold Béhm, which has consoled him for 
the neglect that other directors and intendants have displayed. But when 
one is a Royal Bavarian Councillor of Embassy and Herold of the Empire, a 
Royal Court Theatre intendant looks kindly on one’s efforts, hence the late 
performance. 

The author must have been much surprised at the result of his labors, for 
in his fro domo article he compares himself to the martyrs who stood, serene, 
with folded arms in the arena, awaiting the wild beasts. Letit be hoped that 
the congratulatory letter of the honest burgher or Nordlingen will be a per- 
petual balm to his wounds. 





THE INDEPENDENT THEATRES. 


Paris is enjoying a mild literary sensation. M. Lugné-Poe, manager of the Théatre de I’'CEuvre 

which, after M. Antoine’s secession to the Odéon, had taken the place of the Thé&tre Libre, has 
turned and declares that he is tired of producing impossible plays by French young men with absurd 
theories of art and literature, and that next season he will bring out only plays by foreigners unless 
French authors present him with works that are really fit to act on their own merits. There is woe 
and gnashing of teeth in consequence among the symbolists, mysticists, realists, naturists and other 
decadents. M. Lugné-Poe is accused of being a traitor to art and to France, and hysterical abuse is 
poured on him on all sides by “ the little reviews’ that preach the new gospels of art and letters, 
each according to its own pet recipe. 

The facts, however, seem to support the recalcitrant manager's position. While the little “* inde- 
pendent ” theatres have, in the last ten years, turned out some good actors and excellent stage man- 
agers, as well as useful novelties in stage effects, and while they have successfully produced before 
enthusiastic one-night audiences acceptable plays by Scandinavian, German, Belgian and Italian 
authors, the effusions of the various French schools of poetasters with a pseudo-artistic purpose 
have been received coldly by the Parisian spectators, where they have not been hooted down. On 
one occasion last spring a bad play led'to a fight in which fists and canes were used. 

In the cruelly frank letter announcing his determination, M. Lugné-Poe makes these facts clear. 
To the first protest, signed by a dozen furious symbolists, he was able to reply that the greater part 
of the signers had never, so far as he knew, written even a scene, and that of the others only two had 
been able to get a play acted. The ThéAtre des Escholiers announces that it will take in the out- 
casts, but meanwhile Paris is laughing at the quarrel as the funniest event of the year. 

i". the rather puerile assertion that all Paris is laughing at the ‘‘free 
theatre” quarrel this account, taken from the New York Sun, is reason- 
able and just. One slight misconception, however, should be corrected. It 
was never Lugné-Poe’s purpose to compete with the regular theatres. Nor 
had M. Antoine ever such a purpose. They appealed wholly and solely to 
specialized audiences. Indeed the raison d’étre and the raison d'art of a free 
theatre is that it shall produce plays for which there is no popular demand. 

M. Lugné-Poe—an estimable gentleman with whom I have spent many 
pleasant, unprofitable hours—is quite within his right in refusing to produce 
inartistic plays at the Théatre de 1l'(Euvre; quite within his right. That is 
what he is there for. It is quite beyond his province to refuse a play merely 
because he knows it will not be a ‘‘money maker.” This, I believe, is the 
tule which governed M. Antoine as it governs his successor. 

In the old days I knew the Théatre Libre very well and knew also the work 
that was accomplished there; a few months ago I studied with some care the 
repertory of the Théatre de l’Cuvre. In spite of the fact that many estimable 
plays have been played in these little theatres and that such authors as Céard 
have been thus introduced to the larger, uncultured public, I am inclined to 
agree with M. Lugné-Poe in the stand he has taken against the theorists and 
absurdists. 

Indeed were I asked to point out the chief service rendered to the French 
drama by these independent theatres I should say it lay in this very thing— 
the checking of charlatans and the snubbing of absurdists. 

Here in New York we have none of this dramatic charlatanism. Here we 
all grovel and are opportunists, money seekers, scorners of knowledge, mu- 
tually free and equa) and illiterate. In Paris, however, there are classes— 


there is rank and degree. There is an aristocracy of culture. The charla- 


tans are those who make a curious pretense of culture and withal are uncul- 
tured. They are merely average men, yet they pretend that their intellectual 
processes are finer than those of the average man. 

Back in the latter '80’s the critical, cultured, cerebral, exceptional men of 
Paris said: ‘‘Give us a theatre of ourown. There we shall have myth and 
symbol, poem and polemic study of manners, satire, social and political— 
every form of the drama. We shall pass blithely from the shining phantasies 
of the poet to the subtle and mysterious contortions of the clown.” 

The charlatans took up the cry and said: ‘‘Give us, too, our theatre!” 

Well, they have had their theatre. 

They have had an ideal theatre; ideal directors. 

And the result ? 

The plays they produced were quite as pretentious, quite as mediocre, 
quite as false as the old machine made plays of Sardou, Bisson, et al. 
This little band of cackling inferiorities has been tried. M. Lugné-Poe is 
quite right to bring it up with a short turn. But it would be flagrantly un- 
just to judge the independent theatres, the old Théatre Libre, the Théatre de 
I’CEuvre and the Théatre des Escholiers—by the pretensions and pervers‘ons 
of the charlatans who have got into them now and again. Against them are 
to be set men of sterling talent like Georges Courteline, Brieux; Francois de 
Curel, a genius; Le-Maurice Boucher, and many others. 

Disregarding the immediate effect of the independent theatres on the 
French drama, it may be said that they have served as training schools for a 
new generation of dramatists. In addition they have given new impulses, 
new conventions. 

In place of the old. you say ? 

I daresay you are right. What Darwin called ‘‘evolution” is, after all, 
merely trotting in a tread-mill; there is change but little progress. Still 
change is helpful. The new conventions are better than the old, simply be- 
cause they are different. The old dog is far more lovable in a new waistcoat. 
Had M. Antoine and M. Lugné-Poe done no more than make it possible for 
playgoers to witness the new plays out of Venice and Spain, the dramas of 
Ibsen, Bjoernsen, Gerhart Hauptmann and Maurice Maeterlinck, they would 
still have had an immense and beneficent influence on the modern French 
drama. They have done more—much more. They have educated play- 
wrights, players and playgoers, and they have snubbed the literary snobs. 
It is well. 

I have written much about the possibility of an independent theatre in 
New York; I dare say I shall write a great deal more. For the moment it 
may suffice if I put myself on record as no believer in the feasibility of the 


‘project. Inthe first place I do not think it would be possible to secure a 


specialized audience which would support a peculiar and orchidacious drama; 
in the second place there are no men in New York who could or would write 
such plays. 

No; I have small confidence in the success of a Théatre Libre in New 
York. Audiences are too unesthetic, too critically poverty stricken, too un- 
learned for that sort of thing. And then where is the man—cerebral, aristo- 
cratic, audacious, imaginative—who could fashion plays fit for a specialized 
audience ? 

Where is he ? 

Ah, my dear fellow, who was the Man in the Iron Mask and what did Dr 
Johnson do with his orange peels and who struck Billy Patterson ? Furr 





HERE is a row in the house of Moliére, and that over no less distinguished 
a person than the director of the Comédie Frangaise, M. Jules Claretie. 
Each of the twenty-two partners in the theatre, including the novelist, receives 
$8,000 a year. In return for this, which is supplemented by a retiring pension 
and an occasional benefit, members are prohibited from appearing on any 
other stage. No such restriction is imposed on the manager, who, besides his 
duties behind the curtain, pours forth novels, reviews, prefaces, lectures and 
articles in endless profusion. At he present moment he is on a journalistic 
tour at Stockholm. This distinction between the company and its chief has 
led the former to address a petition tothe Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Raimbaud, under whose jurisdiction, logically enough, the domain of the 
drama falls. The matter has not yet been settled. 


Mr. P. Luftig, an Australian critic, sums upin the Sydney Au//etin as fol- 
lows the literary tendencies of the present age in A Ballad of Style: 


Having thrown aside that childish thing, the simple style and luminous, 
That pleased the easy-going folk of olden placid land 

Lo! we revel in the technical—sidereal, bituminous, 
Ethereal, leguminous and glorious and grand. 


For unless you tell your stories in a weird and wondrous argot 
The which no mortal ever spoke and few can understand 

You may lie forever damned beneath a publisher's embargo ; 
You may be indeed a classic—but you won't be in demand 


So we talk about the trammels that oppress the soaring mammals ; 
We babble out a plentitude of ancient Buddhist lore; 

And we quote with ease the curses of the Afghan on his camels, 
And we blend them in our verses and our sketches evermore. 


Or at times we writhe and wriggle in a lingo Aberdonian ; 
Our humor froths and bubbles in the “ braid auld Scottish tongue ;" 
And if Southron dare to murmur—why, we dub him “ base Bezonian,"’ 
And tell him ‘twas in “ Doric" that our father, Chaucer, sung. 


And we paint Unreal Crimson and then call it Realistic 

(* Give us color,” cries the public, **O ye Daubers, or we die!"’): 
For a public reared on oleos has dainty taste artistic, 

And it’s woe to pen and pencil if the public pass us by. 


“ Hold the mirror up to Nature!"’ cried old Albion’s mighty teacher ; 
And, obedient to his dictum, lo! we bend a rev’rent knee, 

Place the glass before the beldame, bid her note each faded feature, 
And then show her, on our canvas, what a beauty she might be! 


—x y 
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The Stage Abroad. 
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b ees Vachalcade! Portentous word, not yet admitted to the dictionary of 
the Academy. Itisa bold, free, unconventional compound, and the thing 
itself is as free and unconventional as can be desired. Willette has the glory 
of arranging the affair and forming the committee of the Vachalcade in order 
to exhibit to Paris the Vache ensagée of Montmartre in a style that would 
give the bourgeois something to think about. For three months and more 
little notices in the papers, a line here and there, have told the good citizens 
of Paris that Montmartre was preparing for them a lesson in esthetics. 
Every good Parisian is fond of out of door processions and crowds the streets 
when they take triumphal possession of the town at Carnival or Mi-Careme. 
Now, argued the poets and painters of Montmartre, if the Boeufgras throws 
the people into delirium, why not direct their attention to the summits of 
art rather than to papier maché mountains, supporting figurants, at 3 frs. 
apiece ? ‘Twill be a noble task to elevate popular taste. 

Now the Paris populace desires nothing more than to have its taste ele- 
vated, and, firmily believing this dogma, Willette and his friends saw in their 
mind’s eye the whole ‘‘ populo” turning out on June 20 to have their taste 
elevated. Fond hopes of youth. Never was a deception more complete. 
The poets and painters of Montmartre were bad judges of their contempo- 
raries, and, dare it be said, somewhat too puffed up with theif own conceit, 
and now, when disillusion has come, they can say: ‘‘The stupidity of these 
folks is incurable; they want tinsel, tights and knightly plumes, not the figures 
of adream.” These folks undoubtedly mocked and laughed, but they might 
say a word or two for themselves. They might say that the Vachalcade was 
fragmentary and complicated. It wandered through the streets like a routed 
army; nobody understood what it all meant; they mocked at Thoughts in- 
carnate in ‘‘absconses,” groups and in figures of literary and artistic preten- 
sions. 

* - a 

From the first there was a lack of order. The starting place was a scene 
of confusion, even at noon; there were no leaders or marshals: the figurants 
dressed in a half-finished house, and then, half-clad, ran hither and thither to 
find their places. Truth, almost nude, had lost her mirror, and declared she 
could not appear without that necessary property. ‘‘Get one from Lambert!” 
she cried, and the crowd revived the dead and almost forgotten gag, «‘ Hello, 
Lambert! Have you seen Lambert ?” that was heard shouted by every gamin 
in the city a few years ago. Everybody was calling for Lambert, but no one 
saw that precious gentleman, and the Vachalcade set off without him in a 
whole swarm of floats. 

There were lots of them, scattered about at intervals on the boulevards; 
they turned up at five-minute intervals, separated from each other by absurd 
accidents, by disputes with the crowd, by arbitrary stops before the homes of 
friends, till it looked like a promenading charade. But there was lots of 
symbolism. The float designed by Willette, where he was personally 
enthroned, represented Liberty, a young lady in short garments leaning on 
the shoulders of a laborer who was armed with a shotgun. Behind stood a 
group of stalwart fellows, Willette among them, got up as wrestlers. The 
whole, you see, symbolized the struggle for liberty of thought. 


* 
- * 


Then came a kind of carton Bastille, on which lay St. Geneviéve, sur- 
rounded by Joan of Arc, soldiers of the Sawbre and Meuse, mousquetaires, 
&c. This symbolized the Defenders of the City. But the populace asked 
what were these wicked soldiers going to do to the reclining lady! Finally 
after some very commonplace things came Poverty, by M. Pelez: M. Pelez 
works in this line, just as Bouguereau works in Venuses. There was a Golden 
Calf, preceded by ragged boys begging for sous, and followed by aged beg- 
gars who hopped from one foot to the other or displayed their supposed muti- 
lations. This was to be the great lesson of the day; but nobody took it 
seriously, and it killed the Vachalcade. 

* ed © 

All the symbolism was a failure, but there was success for the Muse of 
Montmartre, a resurrection of Mimi, the girl of so many popular songs, 
looking out of her window, and for Folly and her train, which was quite a 
carnival style, and for some other floats which the crowd could understand. 

Mimi was at the close of the performance to have descended from her 
garret, and been crowned while a grand symphony by M. Charpentier was 
played. Charpentier was in bad luck, the opera refused to lend him twenty 
ballet girls, his Beauty Cleo, who ought to have danced around Mimi, sent 
word she could not come; ‘‘I am afraid my little one’s may catch cold;” and 
finally the police forbade the ceremony. 

So the great parade of symbolism ended in general disgust. 


* 
* + 


Two years ago M. Augustin Filon timidly suggested to his countrymen 
that some men in England were making an honest attempt to create a 
national theatre on the basis of English psychology and esthetics. His hints 
were taken badly; he was abused by the press and assailed through the post. 
But in spite of these discouragements he returns to the subject in the Journal 
des Débats. His great disappointment, he writes, was to see the drama, 
whose existence he announced seemed to retrograde. Last year was disas- 


trous, public stupidity became again offensively prominent. Men of talent 
could not get a play accepted; scandalous success was gained by anti-literary 
plays, such as The Sign of the Cross, blessed by Mr. Gladstone and patron- 
ized by bishops. 

o ’ ca 

This year ts more consoling. M. Filon hopes that the Haymarket Theatre, 
under Mr. Tree (oh! Beerbohm, how thou art curtailed!) will bring some con- 
solations. (Alas! alas!). One of the remarkable curiosities of the season was 
Irving's Napoleon composed exclusively of British reminiscences, 

Then he picks out The Princess and the Butterfly, by Pinero, and The 
Physician, by Jones, both of which he describes as works of distinction, 
original, absolutely English in language, in psychology, in all the details, and 
by the touch of fancy that suddenly transports one from a modern salon, 
where pretty women are whispering and twittering, into a Shakespearean 
dreamland in a forest of Arden. One has the feeling of escaping from ordi- 
nary life, of reaching a region where we still meet men, but where thoughts 
and feelings are freer and more vivid, where our moral nature becomes more 
elastic, more vibrant, more mobile, where Dame Logic must not show the 
tip of her nose: 

. $ * 

In Jones’ play he says that Charles Wyndham displays a force, a passion, 
a depth of feeling truly remarkable, while Marion Terry is perfect in her 
naturalness. He indicates especially the scene where she eats a cold chicken, 
while her heart is breaking. Anyone who has seen Rejane in the the third 
act of La Douloureuse, where she puts on her hat, will know what a degree of 
instinct, tact and chic is necessary to succeed: 

From Pinero’s play he bids us draw any moral we like. To-morrow the 
peach blossoms will be blown to all the winds, and there will be hailstorms 
in the enchanted garden. Zdward will discover that he has married a wife 
fifteen years older than he is, and /ay that she has joined her fate to an old 
man’s. Well, to-morrow; but since they are happy—to-day. 

George Alexander is for London what Lafont and Bressant were for the 
Parisians a generation ago, the accomplished gentleman, the man of forty- 
five, more amiable, more loved, more young than all the young fellows, 
whom a touch of melancholy, of disenchantment added to all his seductive 
qualities renders irresistible. 

* 
* * 

The Barrison sisters will have more chances to advertise themselves in the 
law courts of Darmstadt. The defendant, Herr Otto, appealed against the 
decision in their favor, and the case will be transferred to a superior court. 
Lona says that once on a time she studied tragedy and took lessons in diction 
with Sara Bernhardt. 

+ ° a 

The exhibition of the Palais de l'Industrie has some portraits of actors, 
Comic actors can be easily recognized without any fear of being confounded 
with clergymen or waiters; the characteristic of their physiology is to have 
none. This is the reason, F. Weil thinks, why painters love to paint them, 
or because they pose well, or because it is possible to dress them up in fancy 
costume, or because visitors to exhibitions like to show that they know what 
is going on by recognizing at the top of their voices such and such an actor. 
It isa harmless amusement. M. Truffier is represented in Béroud’s canvas 
as standing in the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise before the statue of Voltaire. 

But not content with being painted, the comedians paint and exhibit. 
M. Joliet displays some landscapes which reveal a mysterious soul 
M. Bouvet has some marines on view; there are sketches by Henri Monnier, 
and some flower pieces by Mme. Judic. 

. ° o 

The /Journal des Debats is publishing in its weekly feuilleton a translation 
of extracts from Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles. It is very skill- 
fully done, the Wessex dialect being indicated judiciously by slight touches 
of rustic French. It will be curious to see what parts of the story are omitted 
by the translator, and to guess his reasons for such omissions, 


- 
* + 


There is nothing very new or original in Court Atmosphere, the new com- 
edy by Thilo von Trotha. It is better than some of his late pieces written in 
conjunction with Moser, and as it may have some concealed allusions to court 
intrigues, it may be successful. The Baron and his daughter Vicky live in 
retirement, know nothing of the world and its ways, and have never been at 
court. The omnipresent Lieutenant, who is also the Prince's equerry, turns up 
and makes love to Vicky, who promises to be a sister to him, but will not 
marry him, as she cannot bear the atmosphere of acourt. Then all of a sud- 
den, with true feminine rapidity, she is presented at court by her aunt, the 
Countess, and is made alady of honor. This rather curious dignity, for the 
Prince is unmarried, gives rise to all kinds of gossip, and the intrigues of a 
disappointed rival for place at court, Baroness Waldeck, give poor Vicky some 
sad experiences. Finally it is explained that the Prince merely visited Vicks 
to ask for her assistance in his courtship of his intended bride, the Princess 
Elizabeth Vicky is rehabilitated by the Prince, goes back to her father and 
marries the Lreusenant. 


The performance at the Paris Renaissance Theatre for the purpose of 
raising funds for a monument to Alexandre Dumas fils brought together Sarah 
Bernhardt and Duse, Coquelin, Tamagno and Yvette Guilbert. A poem by 
Rostand, Hommage a Dumas, was recited by Madame Bernhardt, then fol- 
lowed the second act of La Femme de Claude, by Duse and her troupe, and 











viii 
the two last acts of La Dame aux Camelias by Madame Bernhardt. The 
intervals were filled up with songs by Nevada, Tamagno, Heglon and Yvette 


Guilberts 


_ a 
The Revue Bleue informs us that in 140 years there have been 753 theatres 
burned down in Europe and America, 7,000 persons perished in the flames 


and at least 20,000 were injured. Of these destructive fires, 37 took place in 
London, 34 in Paris, 30 in New York, 27 in San Francisco, 21 in Philadelphia, 
14 in Boston and 7 in Bordeaux. 


* 
? * 


Another Danish novel is making a sensation in Germany. It bears the 
title of The Four Devils, and, like Goncourt’s Zemganno Fréres, describes 
circus life. Two sisters—Aimée and Louise—have, in alliance with two 
brothers—/ritz and Ado/f—devised a new turn. They are all four trapezists, 
the ladies in black tights, the men in pink, and they do their turn to a waltz 
air: 

Amour, amour, 
Oh bel oiseau 
Chante, chante, 
Chante toujours. 

Aimée loves Fritz, but with the modesty of an artist never reveals her 
love; still she becomes jealous when a fashionable lady comes to the circus 
every evening to gaze only on Fritz, and when the act is over bears him 
away to her palace. He begins to lose his skill, he missed the terrible spring 
which the public loved, and only the net saved him. Asmée, with her 

Oh bel ofseaa 

Chante, chante, 
out of her love for him forms a frightful plan. At the benefit for the Four 
Devils the great act is to be done without a net, part of the swinging bar 
gives way and /rifz falls into the ring. Asmée with a mad cry hurries to him, 


Amour, amour, 


Oh bel oiseau, 
Chante, chante, 
Chan—— 


and the waltz song breaks off. 
The book is a succession of impressionist scenes of life, written in a nervous 
style, with no superfluous or tedious matter andisa good seaside or summer 


resort tale. 
e*% « 

One of the smaller Paris theatrical companies is going to make a tour 
through the provinces during the summer. It is to be no barn-storming tour, 
for the true Parisian despises barns, and every precaution has been taking to 
avoid a walking match home. Nor is it to be a tour to sundry French Coney 
Islands, or summer resorts, but a genuine circuit from town to town or village 
to village, with stops of a day or two’s duration. These children of Thespis 
will travel, like their ancestors, in wagons. One large wagon will carry 
scenery, seats, properties, electric dynamos, and boards enough to make a 
decent theatre. The manager reckons that it will take four hours to put the 
timbers together, and two hours to take them down and pack them on the 
wagon, ‘like American circuses.” This baggage will be preceded by a 
mail coach and four, bearing the artists, and thus with steeds champing their 
bits, with glittering harness and blasts of the post-horn, the troupe will 
startle the denizens of Carentan, and disturb the slumbers of the King of 
Yvetot, or of our old friend Tartarin of Tarascon. The company once hoped 
to make the journey by automobile, but it was impossible to procure a horse- 
less wagon capable of drawing the weight of the scenery. The performances 
will be one act pieces, operettas, a revue, and there will be a piano for 
singers with voices not too cracked. 

- es 7 

The Paris Journal devotes some columns to marriage advertisements. 
Ladies and gentlemen, to suit all tastes and all ages and all conditions, appeal 
in them from an unappreciating world. How touching is this: 


Is it then impossible for a young woman, twenty-six years, sympathetic, having employmert, 
who desires to contract one with man of the world, serious, easy fortune? If not serious, keep 


away? 
Or this modest plaint of a love-seeking swain: 


Can I be presented for one toa young woman, excessively pretty, tall, very good figure, distin- 
guished, serious? Amiable and charming reader, if confiding in my discretion, you will be good 
enough to believe that this is not a mere whim on my part, write, I pray you, with some details. 
Demi-mondaines requested not to reply.—R. S. 

R. S. is evidently very exacting as to personal beauty, and it is equally 
evident that he is disinterested, for he does not breathe a word about a dot, 
or business, or easy fortune, or expectations or family. Guileless youth, 
enough for him to possess a young woman ‘‘excessively ” pretty, who is not 
demi-mondaine. Another gentleman is not so squeamish about the past or 
present life of his bride, and he delicately uses the word ‘‘ union” instead of 
‘*marriage ” : 

Gentlemen, easy fortune desires to correspond for union witha young, elegant person, demi- 
mondaine of workwoman, but very pretty, with hair blond, doré or venetian red.—P. B. 

If he acquires a demi-mondaine with locks of venetian red his fortune will 
not be easy very long. Some of the applicants are very precise in their 
statements of what they require. One asks for a ‘‘milliner, fres gentille, work- 
ing all day, and having religious sentiments," and describes himself as of a 
very sweet character. Another wants a girl who is employed at the Louvre, 
the Bon Marché or some business house. Here is an advertisement from 
a gentleman who desires toimprove himself in languages. How much he 
needs improvement is clear from his spelling: 

Gentleman whishes acq. wish young english lady to improve english. E. H., poste restante 
Lorient. 


But what does D. S. M. want? Is it sympathy in tubercular bacili? Is it 


a longing to experiment in serum cures? is it a life insurance scheme? 


Here he goes: 

Very serious. Gentleman, thirty-four years, distinguished, agreeable physique, weak in the 
lungs, but very healthy, good position, respectable family, desires to marry young girl or young 
widow equaily weak in the lungs, possessing a fortune or in very easy circumstances. Will live in 
the South part of the year. 

Riches beyond the dreams of avarice can be acquired easily through the 
the columns of the Journa/. Orphans with enormous fortunes are a drug in 
the Paris marriage market. A hundred thousand dollars are not a circum- 
stance to the dots of these shy orphans. A pretty orphan, whose address is 
in the Boulevard Pasteur, is twenty-one years old, has 650,000 frs. cash, and 
is not exacting. Another orphan of twenty-three has 1,200,000 frs. and great 
expectations, while a deinoiselle of twenty-two, with 600,000 frs. and expecta- 
tations, expresses her desires by the words, ¢. off. g. g. fort. Really, to 
understand these notices one ought to have had a long experience in hiero 
glyphics or cuneiform or shorthand. Decipher this: 

Pte bne tr. conven., hon., 34.a., symp., rech. un. av. Mr. tr. 4g., mal. ou inf., av. fort. Ecr. av. dét 
Rien d. ag. Si pas sér. ou remp. p. condit. s’abst. Ecr. J. X., /nad. 

It is easy to see what all these columns of advertisements mean. 
need not fly into denunciations of French morals as long as we possess our 


own Sunday papers 


But we 





= 


G D’'ANNUNZIO’S one act drama, The Dream of a Spring Morning, will be 
e produced for the first time in the Paris Renaissance Theatre with Duse 
in the leading part. 
[CHERT’S drama, Im Dienst der Pflicht, met with a good reception at 
Hanover. The author has made King William I. the central point of 
his play, which is calculated to attract the public. 


NE of the novelties of the Volks Theatre, Vienna, is to be another piece 

by the prolific Roberto Bracco, whose one act piece, Pietro Camro, 

made a sensation. The new work, which will fill the whole evening, is 

entitled The End of Love, and is written to suit Frau Odilon and will intro- 
duce an incident in that lady’s life. 


HE choir of an English church have resigned because they have been 

grossly insulted. The church warden told them to *‘ wipe their feet,’ 

and then after this their artistic feelings were injured by the warden bidding 

them to ‘‘open their mouths.” As the vicar took sides with his warden, and 

the organist with the choir, this church is no longer the abode of Charity 
Let the next order be ‘‘Shut your mouths.” 


SARCEY has in very general terms called attention to the dangers of 
e the Paris theatres in case of fire. A visitor to Paris, however, openly 
declares that not one single theatre is safe. 

In the Grand Opéra the rows of seats in the parterre are so close together that 
ingress and egress afe difficult, and a stream of persons trying to escape from 
this part of the building would be interrupted by those from the parquet be- 
fore they could reach the corridor. There is no iron curtain or water tank. 
The architect, Garnier, had provided for them, but the ministry struck out 
the item from the budget. There are folding seats in the aisles and M. 
Garnier confesses that this state of things is dangerous, and that there are 
not exitsenough. The Palais Royal Theatre would not allow twenty men to 
escape. The Cluny isa death-trap, and you have to go up steps from the 
parquet to the corridor. A like condition exists in the Gaité, the Folies Drama- 
tiques, the Folies Bergére and the Olympia. Even the Comedie Francaise has 
too few exits. The Vaudeville and the Gymnase are the worst. The Renais- 
sance is perhaps the safest. The police are doing nothing about these large 
houses, but are busy raiding the café concerts at Montmartre. 


GERMAN critic who has visited the Paris Exhibition of pictures pays 
high compliments to the studies displayed by our countryman, Childe 
Hassan. He describes the American painter as possessing talent, a genuine 
descendant of the impressionists, but ‘‘distinguished by a personal, sure in- 
sight into nature, while his colors in their brilliancy and fullness reveal a 
blindly self-confident temperament and impress themselves so forcibly that 
the eye takes in only the whole impression without troubling itself about the 
means by which it is effected, but which are recognized as the only correct 
ones, however much they depart from the common.” 

Naturally Mr. Hassan’s art, his idealization of the commonplace, appeal to 
German taste and admirers of the Munich school, and the German critic 
recognizes in all Mr. Hassan’s four exhibits an extraordinary power of per- 
ception, a striking force in drawing, a uuity in color, and perfect freedom 
from all convention. He takes every object byitself. Each design speaks its 
own language, has its own feeling, and at the same time something definite, 
as if nothing more could be made out of the object. Each corresponds to 
what the impressionists declare as the highest in art; it gives the whole con- 
tents of the effect produced by a certain object, under certain conditions on 
a certain temperament, in the most concise and precise form, seized and made 
objective in the moment. 

The Progres Artistigue of Paris lets loose a bit of its esprit Gaulois on his 
Chamber with Flowers: ‘‘I recommend to you Mr. Childe Hassan’s Chamber 
with Flowers, and you may amuse yourself by looking for the lady in this 
tableautin. M. Childe Hassan could have thousands of copies struck off, 
that could be sold on the boulevards.” 
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TEINWAY 
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Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. | 
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CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
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The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that 1s because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :— a 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as weil as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Mysic, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. ress. 

Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 
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— » - 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1720 Chestnut Street. 
CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
PRINCIPAL. 





Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
SESSION 1897-08 OPENS SEPTEMBER 25. 


-— COMPLETE MUSICAL, EDUCATION IN ALL BRANCHES. — 


Mention this Paper SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Reyal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Thecretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hopner, 
Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 
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Printing, 
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Manuscripts to be engraved 
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quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENCRAVING and PRINTING. — 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S.W 

CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Iraining for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—-Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FKIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello), &c., &c 

Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to soo Marks ($125) Annually. 
G3” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time 


On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 


The Conservatory of Music, 


First, Instrumental (comy 
Theory of Music and (¢ 


Consultation hours from 11 A. M. to1 P. M 





Principal: 
PROFESSOK 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 





The Conservatory embraces 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) cor 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In con tion w 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble play 
singing, musica: dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, 
staff consists of forty teachers 
Winter Term will begin 5 agen 16 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are #0 marks piano 
classes ; 200 marks ($0) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($1 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLO 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERBS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindworth Schar- 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vienna da Motter Miss E ype (Piano); 
Florian Zajic, Marc Griinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Scharwenka, Loewengard, Pretzel 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessmann (Piano Pedagogics). 


Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annualiy 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary’s office. 
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Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 
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